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WAVFARERS. 


By Tuomas CHESWORTH. 


T was the Vizier’s standing invitation that made me break the 
direct line of the great walking tour and turn into the Wythen- 
shawe district, where he lived. He was the son of Hiram Jones, 
the financier; we were intimates at school; and how he got his 
nickname is another affair. The weather was bad. I had scarcely 
left the last inn—a small place perched high on a streak of limestone 
road among the moors—when I struck into a dense mist and lost 
the road. 

Evening was at hand ; the prospect did not cheer me. It would 
be hard to say how long I wandered, or if I fell asleep in my 
wandering. Consciousness drowsed in me ; then suddenly I noticed 
that the circle of brown heath which followed me everywhere like 
my shadow had widened by about twenty feet. I lit my pipe— 
which was not the best thing I could have done; for the idea of 
comfort involved touched my vision with a firelight glow in which 
the Vizier sat awaiting me. But I was stoic enough to blow the 
picture away on a whiff of smoke, and set my legs again to their 
interminable tramp over the mist-smothered moors. 

The mist closed in again, but almost immediately drew off and 
seemed to watch me. It was growing appreciably thinner. The 
Jones’s place might be a couple of miles away or under my nose ; I 
set down the town of Wythenshawe at four or five. Would it not be 
wiser to make a bed of the heather, and wait for the stars? I 
suppose the question originated in my legs; thence, at least, it had 
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a strong assent. The point was still in debate when the besieging 
mist became articulate, and I caught a murmur of voices. 

I stood still with ear cocked to locate the sound, but it had 
ceased. Voices I ‘had certainly heard. Gypsies? tramps? I 
shifted my knapsack: a disfigured sketch-book, a volume of Goethe, 
and the bare necessities of a search for fresh sensations would not 
offer much temptation to the predatory tribe. Several steps forward, 
then I hearkened again, made another cautious advance, and 
blundered into a rut. As I rose, my hand touched something like a 
wall, and my eye caught a faint haze of light not far ahead. The 
ground appeared to slope down toward the haze ; and I had just 
time to observe this and take half a dozen steps when I found myself 
squinting in some surprise along the barrel of a pistol. 

An unsteady hand held the weapon ; the face behind was white, 
with a shine of excitement in the eyes. 

“Who are you, sir?” I was asked in tones of tremulous violence, 
*‘ Speak, or by heaven. . .” 

Then I noticed that someone else was there, and heard a woman’s 
voice, and saw a delicate hand placed on the threatening arm. 

‘Since you put it so persuasively———” I gave myname. “I 
am a tramp, have lost my way in the cursed fog, and shall be glad if 
you can set me right.” 

The pistol had dropped to his side. There was a pause, in which 
I heard him draw a deep breath as of relief. Then he said : 

*‘ |—we—are in much the same situation. I cannot direct you. 
We—nmy sister and I—are strangers hereabouts . . . shelterless . . . 
for the time being, of course . . . temporarily. My name is—my 
name is Edwards.” He half turned to the figure at his side as for 
confirmation, then gave a jerky bow, and added, “ Edwards, at your 
service. This is my sister.” 

Iraised my cap. “If I intrude,” I said, and made a movement 
to go. 

But his companion came forward impulsively, saying, “1 beg 
you will stay with us and share our fire. It is lonely on these moors, 
horribly lonely, and I am sure we should both be glad of your 
company.” 

The man was watching me, his expression a curious mixture of 
hope and distrust, and it was easy to see that the pleasure in his case 
would not be undiluted. That did not trouble me much. The 
woman’s face and its suppressed anxiety had touched me in a tender 
place; on the other hand, I was not allured by the prospect of 
playing solitary blind-man’s buff all night on the moors ; and there 
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was something so odd in the whole affair that even before she spoke 
I had made up my mind to stay. 

The haven to which I had been so strangely welcomed was a 
stone-quarry, apparently abandoned. Grass flourished on mounds 
here and there, and between the deep cart-ruts. Near the centre 
was a doorless hut, and before this my friends had lit a fire. A pile 
of branches near the cabin doorway seemed to indicate a wood near 
at hand; further sources of fuel being an old oil-barrel and a 
mouldering stack of peat. 

All this looked dreary enough, but for my part I threw myself 
down thankfully on a grass-covered knoll, and scrutinised my com- 
panions through drowsy eyelids. 

They were gentlefolk, that was clear. The man had an air of 
comfortable humdrum life ; he was a figure of mild conformity, the 
issue, one might have said, of a long line of prosperous tradesmen. 
As for her, she was twenty or @ little over: his sister, certainly— 
without any definite mental kinship. Her hair was brown, her eyes 
brown too, if the firelight could be trusted. 

To find creatures of civilisation in such a position was of itself 
surprising, but that this manner of man should come to bivouac in 
a deserted quarry on the heaths was the extreme of incongruity. I 
could not believe that they were simply in my own predicament : there 
was more than this. His attempt to explain had been that of a man 
in terror of saying too much; and it seemed more and more clear 
that the truth was hidden in the woman’s anxiety and the excite- 
ment under which the man evidently laboured. 

From her seat in the cabin I felt that she was watching me. 

The man replenished the fire from his heap of dead branches, 
like one who sought relief in action. Then he stood and looked at 
me a long moment across the fire. I thought he was going to speak, 
but I became aware that his eyes were vacant, and that what he saw 
was some absorbing picture of the brain. Whether by association or 
from mere nervous impulse, he strode abruptly from the fire toward 
the quarry mouth. 

Far up, a fringe of pines against a pale blur of sky peeped through 
the mist. There was the wood, then, growing to the brink of the 
quarry. My fair neighbour was gazing into the fire, which lit up her 
face into something vaguely symbolical, something that recalled my 
reading in the Greek mythology. Exactly what, I did not try to re- 
collect, but taking the chance of my host’s absence, gave a short 
cough and observed : 

** We'll have clear weather before long.” 
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She raised her eyes, but seemed to follow out her own train of 
thought. ‘* You say you are a tramp,” she said. 

“T may say so. I am vagabondising towards the lakes, or any- 
where else, according to whim—putting up at cheap inns, and 
quartering myself on unwilling acquaintances here and there.” 

She reflected. “It is strange. What is the object?” 

“To escape an object. I’m looking for freedom ; purposes are 
chains. You might call my object the lark’s—to live, to take in 
air and sunshine, and, when the mood is on, to. . . sing.” 

She gave mea faint smile and naively asked my permission to 
guess. ‘ You are an artist?” 

“No.” 

“A poet?” 

I laughed. 

“ My father was a tailor. I served under him for two years, and 
ruined an amiable temper. He took to gin and Bacon, and died 
broken-hearted about me, with a quotation from the Essays on his 
lips.” Then, observing her puzzled expression, and, at the same 
time, wondering at the camaraderie which had sprung up between us 
(a result of the unconventional situation), I continued more soberly, 
“ The object is health. I have been closed up between office walls 
(my uncle’s) until I am a bunch of nerves, and this is my way of 
getting back to plain human sensations. I was hunting up a friend 
in this neighbourhood when the fog stepped in.” 

But I had no intention of giving so much autobiographical 
matter without some return, and suggested: “Something has 
happened ?” 

She flashed a startled glance at me. ‘ Yes,” she said, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘‘ What it is heaven only knows. I was left 
at the inn. . . . He would not go on to Wythenshawe, nor back, 
even before the mist .. .” 

Hasty footsteps interrupted, and her brother came out of the 
gioom, and looked at her suspiciously. 

“Were you speaking, Diana ?” 

* About the mist,” I said. “I think it clears.” 

He said “Yes,” as though he did not understand, and his gaze 
fell to the fire. ‘ Not asoul out on the moors. I strained my ears: 
no sound. Did you hear anything while I was away?” He glanced 
around and upwards. 

‘* Nothing.” 
“ Better to take precautions,” he explained, with a feeble smile. 
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“ In deserted places like these, you might expect to meet suspicious 
characters.” 

His gaze hardened upon me so uncomfortably that I seemed to 
shift a responsibility in suggesting : 

“ Gypsies, footpads, poets.” 

“Oreven ... murderers.” 

I apologised to messieurs les assassins for my omission, and 
eceived a long curious look which was so much more uncomfortable 
that I glanced into the cabin, wondering what se thought. 

** Do you take any interest in these matters?” he asked. “ For 
my own part, I have studied a few aspects of crime—especially 
murders. You might say I am a connoisseur in murders.” He 
was smiling; but as he said this his smile went as if it had been 
strangled. The spasm was only momentary. He continued: 
“Motives are an interesting study, very interesting, and very 
important. I don’t think it is quite recognised Zow important. I 
think, when the importance comes to be recognised, there will be 
new relations between crime and the law. Don’t you think so?” 

I reached with my foot and extinguished a thread of fire creeping 
among the dried grass near me. ‘“ The law is perhaps too much in 
air ; it doesn’t come down close enough to the individual.” 

“You are right.” His face lit up. “The law is inadequate. 
The law sees only two things, crime and punishment. There are 
such things as differences of character and provocation, but what 
does the law know or care about that? The one thing it stands in 
need of is charity—charity !_ Crime itself is not so cold and cruel as 
the law.” In the midst of his heat he shivered, spread his hands to 
the fire, and added irrelevantly, “ It’s growing colder.” 

Across the fire, the girl was regarding him with pain and per- 
plexity ; as she turned her eyes in my direction, I read an appeal in 
them, and, taking the hint, I said: 

“This may all be very true ; but we are three peaceable citizens 
cast up out of the fog into a dreary hole on the heath, and it’s no 
affair of ours. As for me, after several hours without seeing a table, 
I’m not in much mood for abstract speculations ; I feel,” said I, 
shifting my position stiffly, “too much a creature of earth. It’s 
more to the point that the fog is clearing, and if we get rid of it in 
reasonable time, we stand a chance of shelter for the rest of the 
night.” Not that, on second thoughts, I was anxious for any change 
which would mean separation. 

My reward for this attempt at diversion was a grateful look from 
over the glow ; I began to warm with a smug sense of secret under- 
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standing between us two. On the man, however, it was evident my 
effort had been lost. His gaze was at the heart of the fire, and it is 
doubtful if he had heard half a dozen words, for he lifted his face as 
if there had been no interruption, and said slowly : 

“Here is a case in point. I don’t remember names or dates, but 
you may have heard of the case. It concerns two men. One was 
clever and unscrupulous, The other was weak and trusting, and 
had a small fortune, ample for his needs ; and when the first (whom 
he thought his friend) came to him with fair words and arguments, 
he was persuaded to place his little all in the other’s hands. For a 
time profit came of the venture; then there was a crash, and the 
man who trusted found himself, with many others, penniless, nothing 
but want waiting for him and those he loved. Then came evidence 
of his friend’s villainy. Perhaps you can guess his feelings, perhaps 
you will understand me when I say that he suddenly found depths 
in himself which he never before dreamed of. He set out to see his 
friend. 

“They met. The interview took place in the grounds of the 
other’s house, where he had spied him walking and reading a 
book. Who knows what was said? The ruined man must have 
made some threatening movement, for the financier, as if he had 
prepared himself for something like this, flourished a pistol. There 
was a struggle ; and then the ruined man was standing stupefied 
over the body of his friend, knowing nothing but horror of the sun- 
shine and of the bloodstain spreading on the white pages at his feet.” 

There he stopped, his white face working. The girl had been 
watching his lips like a person fascinated, and when he came to the 
upshot she buried her face. It was no wonder !—in view of her 
presence, the story seemed curiously out of place at such an hour 
and in such circumstances. A light breeze, which had apparently 
sprung up in the night outside, sent mist swirling up the. quarry 
mouth and around us like spectres ; the fire sprang into a blaze, and 
at once uneasy shadows were crowding and starting in the precincts 
of the cabin; one suddenly saw that the loneliness of the great 
moors had made a sanctuary of this deserted quarry, and that we 
were mere intruders. I, for one, saw it so clearly that I had to get up 
hastily, with a pretence of attending to the fire. 

His eyes were on me—he seemed to expect some response ; so 
that, although desiring for her sake to turn the talk from its sinister 
course, I could do no less than say vaguely that the facts of his story 
seemed somehow familiar. Still he stood without speech, possessed,- 
it seemed, by a degree of feeling not easily explained, except on 
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grounds which a glance at his sister and a reversion to my first 
estimate of him were sufficient to render untenable. 

What argument he intended his story to prove I gave him no 
chance of showing. The effect of his words had been by no means 
soporific, but I took the situation in both hands and said, if the gods 
willed, I should sleep for an hour or two. For the lady’s comfort, I 
spread my greatcoat on the cabin floor, arranging my knapsack 
into a pillow ; and she thanked me with a wan smile that stuck in 
my vision long after I had thrown myself down on the other side of 
the fire, with my face toward the entrance of this great roofless bed- 
chamber. 

But there was no sleep for me, nor had I expected it. The 
fatigue of my day’s tramp lay on my bones, my couch was none of 
the softest, and I lay, so far as I could judge, the better part of two 
hours, all the night’s incidents floating in incoherent pictures behind 
my eyelids, and the words of the man droning mechanically in tired 
hollows of my brain. 

He spoke no further word, and as no sound came from the cabin 
I guessed that the occupant had wisely resigned herself to sleep. I 
could hear him moving fitfully about the fire ; once or twice he 
muttered to himself. But these sounds, too, sank at last in the 
deepening quiet, and presently came the rise and fall of heavy 
breathing. 

The still night oppressed me like a foreboding ; my senses were 
abnormally acute, and my imagination, as commonly happens in 
excessive fatigue, began to play me tricks. The prevailing silence 
was a vast and sinister intelligence ; no ! it was my own consciousness 
which expanded miraculously and took possession of the quarry, so 
that the cabin, the forms of my companions, the smouldering fire, 
the sheer stone walls, even the blades of grass, became vivid factors 
of my dilated being. From these altitudes I came down with an 
effort to the thought of my pipe. And that saved me. 

I raised my head. The man lay a couple of feet from the fire, 
his arms locked across his face. The low fire left the cabin half in 
gloom, and my glance thither gained me nothing. Sleep was out of 
the question. I got up altogether, and picked my way out upon the 
heath. 

Right and left the moors were swept almost clean, under twinkling 
stars. Shimmering tracts of mist still crouched here andthere. From 
the higher ground of the wood I was able to make out a single light no 
bigger than a pin-head across country, and I wondered if it were the 
Vizier’s place. ‘That personage was long ago abed, probably smacking 
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lips of slumber over the succulent joys of the last meal, and here was 
I awake, hungry, and wandering in the wilderness. 

But my pipe remained to me, and I sat among ferns in the wood 
and took comfort of it for about half an hour. Then, being visited 
with a sign in the shape of a mighty yawn, I made my way to the 
quarry brink and peered down. Things were as I had left them, 
save that the fire had sunk lower. A tiny flame spurting near the 
edge of the embers brought the motionless form of the sleeper now 
and then out of gloom, and moonlight kissed the cabin roof on its 
way to a pool at the end of the quarry, which lay still as death in 
the quiet shine. 

A handful of pebbles that I was clumsy enough to dislodge 
clattered down into the silent quarry. I held my breath, and saw 
the sleeper start up with the face of a drowning man and almost 
instantly subside. He did not move again; and, withdrawing 
myself from the brink without further mishap, I retraced my steps 
to the entrance. 

He was still in heavy slumber when I reached the smouldering 
fire. 

I stood looking down on him and wondering. Suffering was the 
heart of the problem he presented ; so much his posture expressed — 
the left arm thrown back, the right hand clenched, with pain 
flickering across the firelit features. It was not a face accustomed 
to suffering ; normally, in repose, it would be marked by a benevo- 
lence almost feminine. 

At a sound, I turned quickly, and beheld the girl smiling at me 
from the cabin doorway. 

“You haven’t slept ?” I said, subduing my voice. 

‘No. The pebbles were yours, then?” 

‘“‘T went up there to look for the drowsy god.” 

“ And I suppose you peeped down to see if he had strayed here 
while you were away.” 

I laughed ; if I blushed as well, it was because the twinkle of 
her eyes kindled a sense of guilt in me. It pleased me to see her so 
brave in her trouble. 

“So the moon and stars are out at last. It will be enchanting 
in the wood.” She said it sadly. 

“You have an eye for these things.” 

““T love them. . . . We had a wood at home.” 

Her use of the past tense kept me silent for a space ; and the 
draught blowing from the moors flicked a dead leaf into the fire, 
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where it sputtered briefly in the pause. Inarticulate sounds escaped 
the sleeper. 

“You were telling me about the inn,” I ventured. 

“T am sure something dreadful happened. God grant... You 
heard the story he told. The first part was our own case. He 
entrusted money as he said, some scheme failed, and yesterday he 
said that we must learn to regard ourselves as beggars.” 

The last word hung on silence. 

“Do you think,” I said, with a glance at the sleeper, “that he 
has been altogether wise—or blameless ?” 

“ Blameless, yes. He has done it all forme. He spoke of the 
limitations of our life, my capacity for better things—those were 
his words. Oh, he should not have thought so !—but I must have 
given him cause. It is I who am to blame.” 

“Nonsense! The blame is apparently between an unwise man 
and a scoundrel.” 

She resumed, more calmly: “He came in during the day, very 
much excited. ‘We must set out at once,’ he said. I tried to 
reason with him, but he would explain nothing, and he was in 
feverish haste all the way. I was left at the inn a 

“‘ Outside Heatherway, at the top of the long slope?” 

Yes.” 

“TI might have met you! Pray go on.” 

“Tt was two hours before he came back stricken, anxious tc 
leave the neighbourhood, and to avoid all signs of our fellow- 
creatures.” 

The eyes she fixed on the sleeper were full of trouble and an 
almost motherly tenderness. I had no need to press for further 
detail ; all about me was eloquent of what followed the flight 
from the inn. And there was too much reason to believe that what 
had already happened was but a prelude to issues more disastrous, 
The facts she had related, lighting up the singular words and manner 
of her brother, made it clear that they stood face to face with an 
appalling possibility. 

“ And after to-night ?” I said. 

She was mute. 

I thought for a minute. 

“You see what may have occurred ?” 

“T dare not think of it.” 

Pity for her pricked me into plain speaking. “Ah! but you 
must think of it. To-morrow will show exactly what position you 
are in, but meanwhile we know that you are standing near a 
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precipice. At this moment forces may be gathering which will sweep 
your brother away from you forever. It seems to me that life has 
been kind to you up to now; you are about to learn how brutal it 
can be. I want you to see that the refuges of the weak are closed 
to you, if you wish to survive. You must have the courage to 
think, The point before you is this: if the worst has happened, 
what will you do?” 

Brimming eyes were her reply to this piece of sermonising ; 
I recollected that she was a woman. 

** You have relatives,” I suggested, more gently. 

“ None.” 

It was my turn to fall silent, before the mental picture of a hill- 
side cottage among the lakes, and in a prophetic flash I saw the face 
at my side brightening my mother’s loneliness there. Work would 
soon call me southward again, but there my ramble ended for the 
present ; and words of an offer on my mother’s behalf rose to my 
lips, where for the time being they remained. 

Let the morrow decide. 

Toward morning I fell asleep; and when I awoke I was alone 
with the ashes of the fire. A streak of cloud in conflagration 
hung above me: dawn was filling the quarry with still, grey light. 
I got up with a shiver and looked around, fragmentary images of 
last night flitting through my head in twilight uncertainty ; and I was 
asking myself if I had dreamed when my glance fell upon a piece of 
~ paper at my feet. 

I stooped for it... . 

I found, later, that I had wandered around in the mist to the 
other side of Wythenshawe. People were already astir when I 
walked into the village ; an indefinable thrill was in the morning air. 
At the first inn I was made aware of the murder of Mr. Hiram 
Jones in the grounds of his house on the preceding afternoon. 

In the warm kitchen I re-read my scrap of paper : 

“Whatever happens, my place is at his side. Good-bye.” 
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PUBLIC READINGS IN 
ANCIENT ROME. 


CATTERED up and down the pages of the Latin authors of 
the Roman Empire are numerous references to the public 
readings or recitations which were exceedingly popular in literary 
society at Rome. It may be of interest, therefore, to collect some 
of these passages, which will enable us to obtain a fair idea of what 
these gatherings were like which played no inconsiderable part in 
the social life of the upper classes. We shall see where they took 
place, who attended them, and the general purpose which they were 
intended to serve. 

Literature had become fashionable in the days of Augustus. As 
at the present day, everyone seemed to be infected with the itch 
for writing. In his “ Satires” and “ Epistles” Horace is continually 
launching the shafts of his playful irony against “the fickle crowd 
which now burns with the one desire—to write.” Octavius, Mzecenas, 
and others were lavish patrons to their c/ienté/e of poets and scribblers, 
and it is no wonder that during this period the practice of giving 
public readings was introduced into Rome by Asinius Pollio. 

Pollio was a man of inordinate vanity. In the political world he 
held a conspicuous and important position, but his claims to distinc- 
tion as a writer were held in small estimation by all but himself. 
Finding it difficult to obtain readers for his mediocre productions, he 
hit upon the happy idea of building a private theatre as an adjunct 
to his mansion and fitted it with orchestra and galleries complete. 
There were always crowds of people eager to obtain his patronage, 
and he had only to send out invitations to secure a good audience 
ready to listen to and applaud his latest effusions. It mattered not 
to him if they laughed at him behind his back—to obtain a hearing 
was his chief ambition, and doubtless those who simulated the 
heartiest admiration received the greatest share of his favours. 

The instant popularity which attended his ingenious scheme is 
proof that it supplied a public want. It brought authors into direct 
contact with the public for whom they wrote. Books in those days 
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were both common and cheap if we compare the supply with that 
which prevailed in medizval times before the introduction of print- 
ing, though rare and dear if compared with the enormous output of 
the present day. There was a wide reading public for authors of 
repute and distinction, but it is obvious that the number of publishers 
was very limited, and the rising author found it difficult to secure a 
market. Hence the utility of these public readings. The author 
had only to secure a suitable building and announce his intention of 
reading his work, and he was enabled to judge by the reception 
accorded to it whether he was likely to recoup himself for the expense 
of having it published. Halls, therefore, built specially for this 
purpose, sprang up in Rome; rich men lent their large banqueting 
chambers, and pcorer authors, who could not afford the hire of a hall 
and had no influential friends and patrons, recited in the open air, at 
the baths, in the porticoes round the Forum, and at the public 
lounges, where they could reckon with certainty upon attracting the 
attention of a ring of loafers idling away their time. In fact, just as 
in London there is a well-organised concert season, so in Rome there 
seem to have been certain months of the year when there was a con- 
stant round of recitations. 

Thus Pliny in one of his letters congratulates his friend, Senecio, 
on the fine crop of poets who had made their début that year, and 
says that right through April hardly a day had passed without some- 
one giving a recitation. Juvenal, whose satires open with a savage 
attack on the raucous poets of his time, speaks of these starveling 
creatures reciting even in the month of August, by which time the 
heat had driven all the well-to-do people to take refuge in their 
country houses. In another letter Pliny speaks of his having fixed 
a day in July for giving a recital, because during that month he was 
less likely to be busy in the Law Courts, but it seems clear that 
April and the spring months were the favourite season in which 
authors exhibited their wares either to a select audience or to an 
indiscriminate assembly. 

As might be supposed, numbers of people only attended these 
readings because it was fashionable and “the thing” to do so, and 
because their friends, the authors, would be offended if they failed 
to put in an appearance. There is a very amusing letter of Pliny’s, 
in which he complains bitterly of the difficulty that authors some- 
times find in securing an audience. People will promise readily 
enough, he says, but they are slow to enter the hall. They gossip 
and waste time outside. Instead of going in and waiting for the 
lecturer to begin, they arrange for someone to come and tell them 
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when he has got through his introduction, or whether he is nearly at 
the end of his manuscript, and finally they lounge in slowly and 
languidly. Not even then, says Pliny, do they remain to the close ; 
the more considerate of them sidle out so as not to attract attention, 
while others simply rise and go, without caring whether they hurt the 
feelings of the reader or not. It is easy to see from this passage 
that the literary amateur of the Empire was just as great an infliction 
to his friends as the amateur reciter of our own time, and was even 
more difficult to shake off. He sent out his invitations well in 
advance, and constantly reminded his friends in the interim, and 
yet, Pliny adds pathetically, people are so “shockingly lazy” that 
they either do not come at all, or, if they do, they complain that 
they have wasted their day simply because they have zo¢ wasted it. 

Let us, however, look more closely into Pliny’s conception of the 
value of these literary gatherings. He writes of them with enthu- 
siasm, for no one was ever more devoted to his studies than the 
younger Pliny, and it must be added that there never was a man 
vainer of his literary achievements and with a more unquenchable 
thirst for applause. This he confesses with the most engaging 
naiveté. He is constantly admitting that praise is sweet in his ears, 
and congratulating himself that he is bracketed with Tacitus in 
popular estimation, so that when the name of the one was casually 
mentioned in conversation the name of the other spontaneously rose 
to the lips of the speaker. Applause, praise, congratulation—these 
were the incentives which fired him to deeper study and still more 
patient application, and it is easy to understand, therefore, that he 
welcomed an institution like that of the public reading, where, as 
the audience was expressly invited to attend, he was sure that his 
periods would be politely punctuated with applause. Pliny’s fame 
rests upon his Letters, which have a charm of their own in spite of 
many obvious defects, and he was in his day the most celebrated 
advocate in the Law Courts. But, like Cicero, he must nceds dabble 
in poetry; like Cicero, he was inordinately vain of his poetical 
flights ; and again, like Cicero, the specimens of his poetical talent 
which have come down to us are exceedingly poor. And yet when 
he read them to a select company of friends we are assured that they 
were greeted with unanimous applause. Either Pliny’s friends were 
as poor critics of poetry as Pliny himself, or, what is much more 
probable, they so cleverly concealed the fact that they were bored 
that the happy recipient of their congratulations failed to see that 
their praise lacked the note of genuineness. 

In a very curious passage, which throws a flood of light on the 
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character of the writer, Pliny tells us that the reading of his poems 
lasted for two days, for his auditors were so enthusiastic that they 
would not let him off with less. Then he goes on to say that instead 
of selecting the best passages and omitting the rest—which was the 
usual practice of authors—he religiously read his manuscript from 
cover to cover. What, he asks, are friends worth who only come to 
hear you for their own pleasure? So it was not to entertain his 
friends and amuse them that he invited them to his reading, but to 
get the benefit of their criticisms for his future guidance when 
revising the work for publication. The audience, in other words, 
ought to help him to make the book as perfect as possible, and he 
considered it mere selfishness on their part if they simply came to 
pass an idle and agreeable hour. Pliny certainly lived up to his own 
maxims. If one of his friends was giving a reading he made a point 
of being present, however inconvenient such attendance might be. 
“ T havé never failed in a single attendance,” is his boast. He even 
remained in Rome during the dog days to carry out this most 
important social duty, though he was anxious to get away to one of 
his country villas, out of reach of the heat and dust of the city and 
the bustle of the Law Courts. 

As we have said, Pliny was essentially a bookish man. He was 
never so happy as when he was reading or writing. Even when he 
went hunting he carried his tablets with him, in case the game was 
shy ; and nothing pleased him better than for some young man to 
ask his advice as to his studies. He liked to discover youths of 
promise, to bring them on, to patronise them, and to have all the 
world know that it was Plinius Secundus whom they took as their 
model. We can well imagine, therefore, how delighted he was to 
accept the invitation of some budding poet or author to his first 
recitation. It afforded him precisely the same personal gratification 
which many worthy people of our own day feel when they are asked 
to take the chair at some amateur debating society, or when they 
see their names in the newspaper as “ among those on the platform.” 

There is a very charming picture of one of these recitations given 
in the Fifth Book of Pliny’s Letters. The author was a young man 
bearing the honoured name of Calpurnius Piso, and he had com- 
posed an elegiac poem on the “ Legends of the Stars.” Pliny tells 
us that the sweetness of his voice gave the poem an additional 
charm, his modest bearing made his voice sound even sweeter, while 
his blushes and evident nervousness lent the reading still further 
grace and distinction, In the audience sat the author’s proud 
mother and a brother, whose face at the opening of the recital bore 
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witness to his anxiety that the reading should be a success, and lit 
up with pleasure when he found that all was going well and that the 
poem met with the approval of those present. No sooner was it con- 
cluded than Pliny rose to his feet and improved the occasion with a 
speech of congratulation to the author, and then paid his compli- 
ments to the mother. Vain as Pliny was, there was no jealousy in 
his disposition, and he lavished his praises broadcast to such an 
extent that people said that all his geese were swans. Occasionally, 
however, an awkward contretemps took place at these readings. 
For example, a cruel joke was played upon an elegiac poet named 
Passienus Paulus by his friend Javolenus Priscus. Paulus had com- 
menced a poem in the conventional way, beginning, “ Prisce, 
jubes—” and gravely started to read it aloud, when Priscus, who 
was in the audience, cried out, “Ego vero non jubeo.” Just fancy, 
adds Pliny, how people roared with laughter and what jokes they 
were making at Paulus’ expense. 

Another and still more ludicrous episode took place when the 
chair upon which a particularly fat praetor was sitting collapsed 
under his weight. The reader burst into peals of laughter at the 
sight, and, though he tried his best to recover his gravity, the thought 
of the disconcerted magistrate kept sending him off into fresh 
hysterical outbursts. 

History, poetry, and de//es /etires formed the staple fare at these 
readings, but Pliny went even further and recited the speeches which 
he had already delivered in the Law Courts. We gather from his 
letters that certain of his acquaintances held the view that a speech 
—and especially an old speech—was unsuitable for these gatherings, 
and modern criticism will certainly endorse their objections ; for.an 
old speech is rarely of any interest when the subject on which it was 
delivered has passed into the domain of history, and Pliny’s specious 
argument that they were practically new owing to the labour with 
which he had revised them carries no conviction. In spite of the 
warm affection which Pliny must have inspired owing to his many 
excellent characteristics, we can well believe that there were times 
when his friends wished that he was a little less enthusiastic about 
literature, a little less vain of his oratorical powers, and a little less 
exigeant as a reciter. 

He lashes himself into anger on one occasion over the behaviour 
of some people in the audience during a reading given by a friend 
of his. ‘They sat, he says, like deaf mutes, they never opened their 
lips, or raised a hand, or stirred from their places even when they were 
tired of sitting. They were, in fact, “ superior persons.” 
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It is obvious that Pliny regarded these readings as a hotbed for 
forcing genius and developing wit, and that they acted in this way 
to a certain extent cannot be denied. But the system had obvious 
drawbacks. It tended to make the young reciter vain and conceited. 
We are not told that any obscure authors of genius were unearthed 
by these recitations, and the lamentable falling off in the character of 
Latin literature in the Silver Age may be, to some extent, due to the 
fact that literature had a fashionable following. Little good work 
was produced in England towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when every beau and man of fashion scribbled verses in heroic 
metre, and we see a similar degeneracy under the Empire, when 
elegiacs were the rage—the easiest metre in which to write tolerably 
and the most difficult in which to write powerfully and well. Proba- 
bly there were far more people in Rome interested in literature 
under the Empire than there were during the Golden Age of Latin 
literature. Numbers of rich men pretended to literary taste, and, if 
they gave dinners, took care that their guests should listen to their 
compositions. But the general standard was by no means high, 
and Pliny himself, who may fairly be described as a good second. 
class author, is often unutterably tedious through his pedantic 
prolixity and the pompous manner in which he utters platitude after 
platitude with wearisome sententiousness. 

There is another side to these readings, however, which deserves 
fuller treatment than it has received. When there was a tyrant on 
the seat of Augustus, suspicious like Tiberius, mad like Caligula 
or Nero, or morose and gloomy like Domitian, politics became a 
sealed book to the best society of Rome. They dared not enter 
into a declared and active opposition, for that would have drawn 
down upon them the vengeance which they deemed themselves 
lucky if they escaped by the most flagrant servility. The old 
Roman families never fully and frankly accepted the new régime, 
even when they took office under it, though they had no practical 
substitute to put in its place which would have lasted a week. 
Doctrinaires themselves, they reserved their admiration for doc- 
trinaire regicides like Brutus and Cassius and fell back upon 
literature as affording some occupation for their energies. Hence 
we find them writing tragedies, essays, poems, and biographies on 
their heroes of the past and reciting them to their friends throughout 
the troubled reigns when liberty was lost to the Roman citizen. 
The sadles de lecture became a sort of meeting ground for the oppo- 
sition and discontented party which did not dare to give voice to its 
real feelings in open and unmistakable language. Such a literature 
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was sure to be full of allusions, and of doubles-entendres, which would 
be understood by the author’s friends and would annoy the 
Emperor, though not affording him a handle for punishing the 
writer, 

Some, indeed, were more daring than others. Tacitus and 
Suetonius have preserved a number of these obvious doubdles- 
entendres and biting epigrams, which, in some cases, cost their 
authors their lives. Pliny tells a story of an Emperor who, while 
one day walking in the grounds of his palace, heard the sound of 
clapping in a neighbouring mansion, and, on asking what was taking 
place, was told that Nonianus was giving a reading. He immediately 
made his way to the hall and remained until the theme was finished. 
Pliny refers to this as a sign that the Emperor took an interest in 
literature ; but it is much more probable that Claudius—for he was 
the Emperor in question—shrewdly suspected that the sentiments 
which men were applauding so loudly must have been hostile to 
himself. Few of the Emperors tolerated freedom of speech. 
Augustus had begun well by disdaining to take cognisance of the 
bitter lampoons which were circulated against his private life and his 
public acts, but in the end he was stung into adopting repressive 
measures, for the greater impunity these libellers enjoyed the more 
shameful grew their attacks. Hence it is not surprising that most of 
his successors looked askance upon these public readings, and that 
some of them published decrees forbidding the publication m 
eulogies upon men like Brutus and Cassius. They knew very well 
that the praises bestowed upon those two tyrannicides were meant as 
an instigation for others to follow their example, and that the morals 
drawn by the authors were intended to have a present day appli- 
cation. Such was the political use to which these readings were put, 
though the net political results therefrom were practically nil. 

The public reading remained in vogue for a number of centuries, 
though it naturally flourished more when a literary Emperor like 
Antoninus or Aurelius occupied the throne. One of the latest 
mentioned took place in 544, when Aratus read his epic paraphrase 
of the Acts of the Apostles before the Pope Vigilius. It met with 
so much success that a public recitation was given in the Church of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, when both books were read through four times 
over—a fact which speaks more for the religious enthusiasm of the 


audience than for its literary taste. 
J. B. FIRTH. 
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THE ANCESTORS OF CHARLES 
READE IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


N 1550, one Thomas Reade, a man who had inherited great 
I wealth from his relatives, the Audeletts of Bucks and Northants, 
acquired by purchase the Palace of the Mitred Abbots of Abingdon 
—a huge Norman building, whose ruins still are visible from the line 
about a quarter of a mile from the old Berkshire town. At the 
dissolution of the monasteries the manor was leased by Henry VIII. to 
John Audelett, and at his decease both palace and manor were granted 
by Edward VI. to Sir Richard Lee. That was on July 10, 1547. 
On September 29 in the same year Sir Richard Lee aliened to 
Thomas Reade, but for some reason did not surrender possession 
until February 12, 1550. The great Benedictine Monastery had 
been suppressed in 1538, but between that date and 1547 remained, 
so far as the palace was concerned, in the hands of the Crown, and 
when the grant to Lee was made it was subject to the onerous 
condition of the Sovereign being enabled to claim hospitality from 
its owner, the King paying from his privy purse annually £6. 1s. 4d. 
There seems to have been some bargaining prior to the decease of 
Henry VIII., for in the grant to Lee King Edward affirms that he 
is “mindful of the last will and testament of our Deare Father.” 

The lessee of the abbcy, prior to the Dissolution, z.e. of the manor, 
which comprised some fourteen sub-manors, had been this same John 
Audelett, whose wife Catherine, in 1539, bequeathed the estate of 
Ipsden to the elder daughter of the said Thomas Reade, who married 
Thomas Vachell of Coley, later a Popish Recusant, and the victim of 
Queen Bess’s enactment, which reduced him and his wife—albeit she 
was a Conformist—to poverty. Three centuries later Charles Reade, 
novelist and dramatist, was born at Ipsden House, the estate on the 
decease of Vachell in 1610 having reverted to the Reade family. 

Thomas Reade died in 1556, and, as his great personal friends 
were Sir F. Englefield, founder of the Jesuits’ College at Valladolid, 
and Serjeant Plowden, who refused the Woolsack rather than 
conform, it may be inferred that he was not prejudiced in favout 
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of the New Learning. His son, who succeeded him at Barton 
House—as the palace was renamed, the adjoining manor being 
that of Barton—enjoyed the friendship of Pope, founder of Trinity, 
of Wightwick, co-founder of Pembroke, and of Bodley. Probably 
his bias was towards the High Church party—albeit his daughter 
married Bulstrode of Bulstrode, and her son raised a corps for the 
Parliament, while her nephew was the famous Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, 

To him succeeded at Barton House a gentleman destined to 
play a minor part in the war. Educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and a student of the Middle Temple, knighted by James I. in 1619, 
and Sheriff of Herts, Oxon, and Berks, Sir Thomas Reade married 
Mary, one of the co-heiresses of Sir John Brocket, of Brocket Hall, 
by Helen, daughter of Sir R. Lytton, of Knebworth. The other 
co-heiresses were the wives of Cuttes of Childerley, Carleton of 
Holcombe—whence the Lord Dorchester—Cave of Bargrave, 
Spencer of Offley, and Lord North. As the Lyttons were strongly 
Puritan, and Sir John Brocket had befriended Queen Elizabeth in 
her exile at Ashridge—she was actually his guest at Brocket, when 
the Lord Mayor came to carry her to Westminster for her coronation 
—it is not to be wondered that Lady Reade adhered tenaciously 
to the New Learning. Unfortunately for prolonged domestic felicity, 
her husband held Laudian views, and apparently also was one of 
those gentlemen who permitted themselves to be carried away by 
the fascination of Charles Stuart’s presence. They were married in 
March 1597-8, and until the outbreak of the Civil War, when both 
were in later middle life, must have lived harmonicusly, for she 
bore him ten children. Of her sons, anon. It may be well at this 
point to mention the daughters as illustrating how, in the Civil 
War, house was divided against house, as well as husband against 
wife, and children against one or other parent, inasmuch as they 
could not side with both. 

The eldest daughter married Sir G. Cornewall, baron of Burford, 
a Parliamentarian ; the next, Sir William Russell, of Streynsham, the 
sturdy Cavalier, who at the Siege of Worcester offered his life to save 
the city; the next, Sir R. Dormer, also Cavalier; the youngest, 
Richard Winwood, who, though the son of James I.’s Minister, sided 
with the Parliament. 

Lady Reade, on the partition of Sir John Brocket’s estates, 
obtained for her portion Brocket Hall—a demesne later in history 
associated with the names of Lord Melbourne, the Premier ; Lady 
Caroline Lambe, Lord Byron’s flame; and Lord Palmerston, the 
Premier. As owner of Brocket, jure uxoris, Sir Thomas Reade was 
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summoned in 1625 to lend money to King Charles. He joined 
Sir C. Morrison, Sir T. Hyde, and others in point-blank refusing, 
and must have felt awkward when in 1629 the King and Queen 
Henrietta Maria honoured him with a visit at Barton. However, by 
way of making things agreeable, a knighthood was conferred on 
William Spencer, of Yarnton, his wife’s nephew ; and the visit could 
.not have proved unpleasant to their majesties, for they repeated it in 
1638, and in 1642 John, the third son of Sir Thomas Reade—on 
whom had been settled both Brocket Hall and the Manor of Dunstew, 
Oxon—received knighthood, and four days later a baronetcy. That 
these honours were intended as a compliment to the father seems 
certain, inasmuch as when, directly after the Civil War broke out, 
the latter remained staunch to the Royal cause, the young baronet 
at once joined the Parliamentary Committee for Herts, an act 
savouring of ingratitude. 

Sir Thomas’s eldest son, a gentleman Commoner of Magdalen, 
after marrying one of the Cornewalls without his father’s consent, and 
by her having a large family, died at Burford Castle in 1634. His 
eldest son, Sir Thomas’s heir, Compton, was an undergraduate at 
Oxford in 1642, and with his younger brother, Edward—afterwards 
of Ipsden—espoused the Royal cause. At this crisis, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Reade agreed to differ as to politics and religion. They 
had surrendered Brocket Hall to their favourite son, Sir John, 
on his marriage with Miss Style, of Wateringbury, in 1640, and in 
1641 a deed was signed providing that the said Sir John should 
board and lodge his mother and unmarried sister, with servants, &c. 
for £248 a year—a large alimony, if we consider the comparative 
value of money. Shortly after the war began, Sir Thomas joined 
the King in Oxford, where he possessed a residence called 
“ The Castle,” which cannot now be identified. He was then sixty- 
eight, and past the normal age for campaigning, but as great a zealot 
for the Stuart cause as his grandson Compton and his sons-in-law, 
Russell and Dormer. 

On April 17, 1644, he had once more to entertain the King and 
Queen at Barton, and the latter took farewell for ever of her ill-fated 
husband either at Barton or a few miles off. Heath’s chronicle 
states that “the royal cortége started early in the morning for Lam- 
bourne, and that the King’s Troop carryed her out of the toune of 
Abingdon returning with the King to Oxford.” A year later, i.e. in 
April 1645, Cromwell was advancing at the head of the New Model 
over the Chilterns, and the King apparently anticipated an attack on 
Oxford from the east side. Neither Gardiner, nor any other modern 
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historian, mentions the following incident, but it is recorded in the 
Civil War Tracts—z.e. contemporary newspapers—with slightly vary- 
ing details, so that it may be regarded as authentic. The cavalry 
brigade under Lord Northampton was quartered in the Otmoor Vale, 
seven miles north-east of Oxford, and the King evidently wished 
Northampton to wheel round and confront Cromwell. He therefore 
dispatched Sir Thomas Reade—who was connected with the 
Comptons through the Spencers—under escort of Lieutenant Denton 
and a troop of horse with orders, but, unhappily, General Crauford’s 
division coming up from Banbury, ex route for Windsor, intercepted 
the party. A Major Sheffield attacked them with superior force, 
and, according to Whitelocke, the despatches were found on Sir 
Thomas’s person. Of these, one was an autograph from the King, 
the other a letter from Hatton to Lord Northampton. Both were 
described as of special importance. 

Sir Thomas Reade’s neighbour and friend in Berks—at Bessils- 
leigh—was Speaker Lenthal, and it was probably by his influence 
that the captured Cavalier was remitted by order of the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, signed xfer alios by Northumberland, Man- 
chester,! and Loudoun, to the Parliamentary Committee at St. Albans. 
The chairman of the committee was the Earl of Salisbury, and 
thereon sat Sir Brocket Spencer, and Sir Thomas’s Roundhead son, 
Sir John Reade, Bart., of Brocket. 

Probably no incident in the Civil War was more suggestive than 
that of a favourite, a disloyal, and an undutiful son sitting in judg 
ment on his own father, and that father an indulgent and a loyal 
parent. Reading the records between the lines it seems evident 
enough that Sir Thomas would have himself been offered a baronetcy, 
but that from the circumstance of his having differed from his eldest son, 
and because he had made a pet of his third son, he petitioned for the 
honour to be transferred to that favourite, for, had he accepted it 
himself, the baronetcy would have devolved on his grandson and 
heirCompton. Instead, he put himself aside, with the result that 
he found himself not long after at variance with the son whom he 
had favoured, and a prisoner, with his fate in his hands. 

The records of the Committee at St. Albans, so far as is known, 
have not survived. Sir Thomas was delated before them under the 
custody of the notorious Major Hurrell, who ratted twice during 
the war, and so far as can be ascertained, he obtained his release 


? The present Duke of Manchester is a descendant of Sir Thomas Reade 
through the Dashwoods. 
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within a year, on condition of joining the Parliamentary Committee 
for Oxon. He remained on that Committee until the murder of the 
King, after which he refused to act. He died at Dunstew in 
December 1650, and neither his widow nor his son Sir John, who 
succeeded him in that manor, had the grace so much as to place a 
headstone to his memory—a strange fate for a man who, in his 
prime, had entertained royalty. 

We will revert to Sir John presently. First it will be well to 
return to events at Oxford. As has been said, young Compton, Sir 
Thomas’s grandson, like most undergrads of the period, displayed 
enthusiasm for the Royal cause. A tradition hath it that he was 
with his Uncle Russell in the Siege of Worcester. Be that as it 
may, he played an honourable part for the King. 

Barton House—the old Palace—stood at a distance from Abing- 
don, which was held pertinaciously for the Parliament by Browne, 
the faggot-monger of Whitechapel, who glorified himself by a bout of 
fisticuffs with Fairfax, wherein he came off second best. After the 
abortive attempt to recapture the town by Gage in 1644, Prince 
Rupert left Browne unmolested. But in March, 1646, he devised a 
plan for surprising Abingdon, which is detailed in the Rupert Papers 
and the Civil War Tracts. The pivot of this venture was the old 
Palace, which had been held for the King after Wilmot’s desertion 
before Waller in 1643. Although the name of Compton—then only 
nineteen—was not mentioned, there can be no doubt, from the high 
honours bestowed upon him at the Restoration, that he was concerned 
in the affair. Briefly, some 300 infantry were brought by river to 
Barton House, and there lodged. At daybreak they were joined by 
others from Oxford, but the cavalry arrived toolate. As the accounts 
give it, “after the ravalue,” a rush was made, and some undergrads 
got into the town, but the attempt proved abortive. Then it was 
that Browne resolved to sleight or dismantle Barton House. After 
pounding it with cannon-balls to no purpose, but exhausting the 
ammunition of the defenders, he piled faggots and straw against the 
front, and burnt it to the ground.' At the Restoration Compton was 
created a Baronet and placed First on the list of the gentlemen of 
Berks selected for the Order of the Royal Oak. His descendant is 
the present Sir George Compton Reade, 9th Baronet. 

Of his younger brother, Edward of Ipsden, the direct ancestor of 
the novelist and dramatist, little needs to be said. His eldest son 

? Several cannon-balls were extracted from the ruins some fifty years ago. 


Of these, one belonged to the late Sir John Chandos Reade, Bart., and another 
to Mr. Trendell, Mayor of Abingdon. 
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was Fellow of St. John’s, his youngest daughter the wife of the 
Jacobite General Mackintosh, who led the 1715 rising of the clans 
and died a prisoner at Edinburgh, having just before his decease 
scratched with one of his teeth on the walls of his cell, “God save 
King James !” 

There remains to be told the sequel of the Roundhead Sir John 
of Brocket’s career. It certainly formed a striking contrast to that of 
his Cavalier father, nephew, and brothers-in-law. 

In the State Paper Department of the Record Office we find a 
curious entry. He was asked to contribute 4600 to the war. That 
was in 1646. To this he demurred, and a Mr. Barbor of Hertford, 
a Puritan, certified that he was “a right godly man, very active at 
Committee and as J.P. in suppressing ale-houses.” It was probably 
owing to this exemplary conduct, or through his connection with Sir 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, that he found favour with Cromwell. The 
Parliament in its wisdom had enacted that all honours bestowed by 
King Charles were null and void. Hence Sir John dropped to be 
John Reade, Esq. On June 18, 1656—[véde Calendar of Letters of 
Privy Seals in the Record Office]—there was a “ Writ of Discharge for 
John Reade in respect of his voluntary offer for the maintainyng of 30 
footmen for 3 yeares in his Highnes (s¢c) army in Ireland, the title or 
dignity of Baron‘ is conferred on him.” 

This was the first hereditary honour bestowed by Cromwell, and 
it was made out to the recipient’s heirs indefinitely. It did not last 
long. In 1660 Sir John was suing for pardon from Charles II., and 
whereas when he accepted the Cromwellian baronetcy he changed 
his coat of arms, at the Restoration he reverted to that borne by his 
ancestors. But aithough he accepted King Charles II., he remained 
at heart disloyal, while his religion must have been strongly Puritanical, 
for most of his large family by Susanne Style were not baptized, and 
in the Register of Hatfield is an entry of a marriage performed by 
him as a layman. But it was in later life that his true character 
developed itself. One would scarcely expect a very lofty sense of 
honour in a man who, after accepting an honour from Charles IL, 
turned against the giver before the ink of the patent was dry, who 
sat in judgment on his own father, and truckled to Cromwell, but even 
then he had not touched the depths of a moral Avernus. In 1657 

his wife died. Now a prominent member of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms had been the Hon. Francis Pierpoint, son of the Earl of 
Kingston, and one of those who remitted Sir Thomas Reade for trial 
before the Committee at St. Albans. In 1662 Sir John married this 
gentleman’s widow, by name Alissimmon, probably attracted by her 
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fortune. The experiment proved anything but satisfactory. After 
three years of connubial felicity the pair not only quarrelled but 
attacked each other fiercely in pamphlets, whereof one survives at 
the British Museum. He accused her of “ making songs against 
him,” and that she procured one of the Royal Guard to threaten his 
life. She in turn avowed that he had appropriated her money 
and treated her with cruelty, that she was afraid of his violence, 
while under her very nose at Brocket Hall he kept a mistress—a 
patriarchal rather than a Puritan proceeding! Then good-natured 
King Charles tried to effect a reconciliation, but the Puritan Baronet 
was obdurate, and affected to believe that he would be damned if he 
lived with her. The affair eventually reached the House of Lords, 
where he stated that she accused him of talking treason—which was 
not unlikely—and she rejoined that her object had been to screen 
him. While by no means accepting an ex Jarte statement, it looks to 
the ordinary reader as if the lady had been ill-treated, and such was 
the view alike of the King and the Lords. It may be added that, 
his mother having left him her entire fortune to the exclusion of her 
other children, he was really an opulent man. He lived to 1694, 
and was succeeded in the title and estates in Herts and Oxon by his 
fourth son, Sir James—a reputable gentleman, whose wife’s sister 
married Almericus, Lord Kingsale, the nobleman who, after being 
pardoned by Dutch William, asserted his right to remain covered in 
the Royal presence. This nobleman converted Sir James’s heir, Sir 
John, the third and last Baronet of Brocket, to Jacobite ideas, and 
the young fellow after leaving Oxford accepted a post in the suite of 
the Pretender at Rome—to die of small-pox six weeks after his arrival. 
Thereupon Dunstew went to his sister Dorothea, who had married 
Robert Dashwood, and whose son, Sir James Dashwood, carried 
forward the Kirtlington line, while Brocket went to the third sister, Love 
Reade, wife of Winnington, War Secretary in Walpole’s administration, 
and eventually was sold by the Winningtons to the Lambes. Such is 
the story of cross-purposes ; and, pace Carlyle, in the Civil War the 
Cavalier gentlemen showed to the best advantage. 


COMPTON READE. 














ZIONISM. 


HE words of the Latin poet, “ Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alienum puto”—“ I am a man, and nothing that is human is 
uninteresting to me ”—will be accepted, I hope, by the readers of this 
magazine as no less applicable to them than to the writer. This is my 
apology for bringing under their notice a recent movement in Jewry 
which, if successful, will certainly alter the condition of Jews in the 
world, and with it also bear considerable influence upon Christianity. 
Most of your readers will have heard or read something about 
Zionism. Need I tell them that the word is formed from the 
Hebrew Ziy6n, which means “a sunny rise”? Zion was the hill in 
the north-east of Jerusalem on which the Temple of old stood. 
Zion became the title of Jerusalem and Israel, and, more metaphoric- 
ally still, it became the watchword for all that is great and immortal 
in the Israelitish nation and religion. ‘Out of Zion shall go forth 
instruction, and the Word of the Eternal from Jerusalem,” has been 
on the lips of Jewry since the establishment of the sanctuary there. 
The longing for “the courts of the Eternal,” the return to Zion, 
did not die with the destruction of the national Temple. On the 
contrary, it became the more intense the greater the distance of time 
was. The older prophets expressed in glowing words their hope for 
a speedy return from the Babylonian captivity. The great seer 
known by the name of Deutero-Isaiah opens out a fine vista for the 
return to and the restoration of Zion’s fane in several of his chapters. 
Let me only quote two verses from chapter li. : “ For the Eternal 
shall comfort Zion : He will comfort all her waste places ; and He 
will make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of the Eternal ; joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanks- 
giving, and the voice of melody. . . . Therefore the redeemed of the 
Eternal shall return, and come with singing unto Zion ; and ever- 
lasting joy shall be upon their head : they shall obtain gladness and 
joy; and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.” And when the 
final demolition of Jerusalem and Zion’s Temple took place in 
7© B.C., was the zeal for Zion extinguished? ‘Thinkers and singers, 
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preachers and teachers, never weary of pointing to the time when 
the people of God will again be restored to their ancient home, when 
the outcasts of Israel shall be gathered and established on the land 
of their inheritance, the land that flowed with milk and honey. 

During the dark Middle Ages the great singers and thinkers in 
Moorish Spain held aloft the burning torch of enthusiasm for Zion. 
The tenderest among them, Jehuda Hallevi, flourishing in the eleventh 
century, could not find rést in happy Spain. Anxious to conclude 
his days in the Holy Land, he emigrated thither in old age to find his 
end there, and to be buried in the ground hallowed by the history 
of his forefathers. The time of the Crusades, continuing through 
two centuries, laid low the hope for a return to Zion. The Crusaders 
began their assumed holy mission of freeing the grave of their 
Redeemer from the occupation of the Mohammedans by a whole- 
sale slaughter of the brothers of Christ in Europe. Reformation 
and Renaissance times came, and Israel was allowed to breathe a 
little more freely. They did not need any longer to hide themselves 
away in underground caves to worship the Eternal. Yet contempt 
and scorn were still poured on them. The French Revolution at 
the end of the eighteenth century brought the “rights of man.” 
Israel was also redeemed from political shackles. Other European 
States followed in the wake, until Israel was seemingly treated as 
equal, and many forgot the land of the Divine promise. Free 
to exercise their holiest concern, their religion, they did not 
need any longer to hide themselves in holes, as in the time 
of bloody persecutions. Some, eager to please their Christian 
neighbours, hid themselves in a more fashionable mode and under- 
went baptism at the hands of unscrupulous persons, who wished to 
make a good catch of innocent longing souls, as they thought, whilst 
it was only the fleshpots of modern Egypt which drew those light- 
seeking Jews near them. 

And what an irony of history !—the country of Kant and Lessing, 
the true apostles of tolerance and equality, a century after them 
organised a veritable nineteenth-century Jew-bait (‘“ Judenhetze ”), 
under official sanction on the part of the great Chancellor of Blood 
and Iron, whose spiritual and political tool, Pastor Stoecker, went 
even the length of saying that the baptism of Jews was of no avail. 
Russia and Rumania, where the majority of Jews are domiciled, 
made the yoke that had weighed upon them heavy enough, yet 
more galling and intolerable by all kinds of disabilities and vexations. 
And to crown the much boasted of nineteenth century, France—the 
France of the great trinity of “derté, fraternité, et égalité—the 
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professed liberatrix of all sorts of servitude, became the hotbed of 
the anti-Semitism at the end of the century and made the whole 
civilised world shudder over the “ Dreyfus affaire,” instigated by the 
Jesuits, in whose claws la belle France is still held. Dr. Max Nordau, 
a profound writer, the author of “ Degeneration,” and Dr. Herzl, a 
poet and a thinker, both residing in Paris at that time, saw the 
misery and heard the groaning of Isracl and remembered the 
covenant of Abraham. Both friends, and till then indifferent 
Jews, but of an independent courageous mind, bethought them- 
selves and their righteous anger was kindled. The cry of the 
anti-Semites—“ Back to Jerusalem !”—was taken up by them, and 
they resolved to realise it and thus they became the founders of 
modern Zionism. The idea of Jewish emigration into happier lands 
was nothing new. America and Australia had long become a haven 
of refuge for oppressed European Jews. But even there, especially 
in the great western Republic, Jewish visitors in watering-places and 
certain clubs are ostracised and Israel is considered an outcast and 
a pariah. Argentina and Canada were thought of as affording refuges 
for the persecuted. Baron Hirsch directed the stream of Russian 
Jewish emigrants thither ; but emigration to these countries can only 
be very slow, and as regards the Argentine Republic, with its 
priest-ridden populace, it is not so very certain whether Israel will 
find a real harbour of peace there. The government of that country 
might be liberal, but the people, under the thumb of its priests, will 
hardly afford a guarantee for a permanent settlement of Israel. Did 
not the Pope of Rome declare, a few months ago, when Czolgosz, a 
Polish Catholic, murdered President McKinley, that the sources of 
Anarchism are Freemasonry, Judaism, and Socialism? Zionistic 
societies with the avowed purpose of returning to and settling in the 
land of the fathers were founded in Rumania and Russia about 
twenty years ago. But it was Dr. Herzl who took the idea up in 
earnest, and with all the enthusiasm, zeal, and cool reasoning at his 
command he set to work to write his booklet, “A Jewish State,” 
which at first, in 1896, appeared in German under the title “ Der 
juedische Staat,” and which became the pivot of the recent phase 
of Zionism. Dr. Herzl seriously propounds the idea of the 
return to Palestine. ‘Palestine is our ever-memorable historic 
home. The very name of Palestine would attract our people 
with a force of marvellous potency.” The sentiment which 
pervades the breast of every good Jew in regard to Palestine is still 
a most powerful factor. As in the case of the poet Hallevi, a 
modern Israelite’s great desire is to die and to be laid to rest in the 
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holy ground, if he cannot Zive there ; and he who cannot realise this, 
buys a morsel of the holy soil in order to have it laid in his coffin, 
and thus at least to be buried with the earth of the consecrated land. 
The idea of the return not only appeals to the sentiment, but also to 
the practical sense of Jews. “Supposing His Majesty the Sultan 
were to give us Palestine, we would in return pledge ourselves to 
regulate the whole finances of Turkey. We should there form a 
portion of the rampart of Europe against Asia, a buffer-State between 
the Powers interested in Asia, or an outpost of civilisation as 
opposed to barbarism. The sanctuaries of Christendom would be 
safeguarded by assigning to them an extra-territorial status, such as 
is well known to the law of nations. We should form a guard of 
honour about these sanctuaries, answering for the fulfilment of this 
duty with our existence. This guard of honour would be the great 
symbol of the solution of the Jewish question after eighteen centu- 
ries of Jewish suffering.” The propelling force of the renewed long- 
ing for Zion is, as Herzl rightly says, the misery of the Jews. “It 
is an anachronism in this age of electric light, which should enlighten 
persecutors. We naturally move to those places where we are not 
persecuted, and there our presence produces persecution. Anti- 
Semitism consists of elements of vulgar sport, of common trade 
jealousy, of inherited prejudice, of religious intolerance, and also of 
pretended self-defence.” This cry of the pretended over-power of 
Israel finds its illustration in one of those coarse anecdotes which 
Stoecker used to retail. Here is one of them. ‘There was an inquest 
over a human body : the medical man was a Jew, the coroner was a 
Jew, and the juror was a Jew; the only German was the corpse.” 
According to Herzl, the movement is not so much a social or reli- 
gious, but a national question. The Israelitish nation, taking the 
word nation in its true sense, born within the same environment and 
under the same influence of the religion, morality, and history of the 
fathers, has never ceased to exist. ‘The Jewish prayer-book is rich 
in national reminiscences, and the Jewish festivals are national and 
celebrated as such by the majority of Jews. In order to secure the 
accomplishment of his idea, Herzl reckons with two factors—first 
the Society of Jews, and secondly the Jewish Company. The 
Society of Jews are all those who sympathise with Zionism, and their 
sympathy is shown by forming Zionistic associations or unions. 
These send delegates to the great congresses, which have since the 
publication of Herzl’s book become facts. The four Bale and the 
London congresses have demonstrated that there is still sufficient 
ardour among Jews of the world to combine and bring about the 
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realisation of the idea ; whilst the establishment of the Jewish Com- 
pany, or, as it is called, the Jewish Colonial Bank, is a practical proof 
of the earnestness of the Jews. No less than 250,000 shares of #1 
each have been subscribed by one hundred and twenty thousand 
individuals, without any view of dividends. Two millions is the sum 
that is wanted. The response to the call for subscription has 
certainly been marvellous, considering that the great Jewish 
financiers, with perhaps one exception, have so far abstained. 
Dr. Herzl will have nothing to do with a planless re-colonisa- 
tion or re-occupation of the Holy Land. There shall not be 
an inrush, but representatives of the Jewish Society and the 
Company, men of sterling qualities, shall first perform three 
tasks: (1) an accurate, scientific investigation of all natural re- 
sources of the country ; (2) the organisation of a strictly centralised 
administration ; (3) the distribution of land. There shall be no 
compulsion as regards emigration ; those who like to stay in the 
country where they are settled may remain. “Those only may 
depart who are sure thereby to improve their position ; those who are 
now desperate will go first, after them the poor, next the prosperous, 
and last of all the opulent.” Dr. Herzl leaves the question of 
government open, but inclines towards an aristocratic republic, 
somewhat according to the analogy of Venice, but with a careful 
elimination of all those institutions which caused the ruin of that 
State. He will have nothing to do with theocracy : 

“Faith unites us, knowledge gives us freedom. We shall there- 
fore prevent any theocratic tendencies from coming to the fore on 
the part of our priesthood. We shall keep our priests within the 
confines of their temples, in the same way as we shall keep our 
volunteer forces within the confines of their barracks. Army and 
priesthood shall receive honours as high as their valuable functions 
deserve. But they must not interfere in the administration of the 
State which confers distinction upon them, else they will conjure 
up difficulties without and within.” Equality before the law will be 
guaranteed to all, even to the stranger that sojourns within the borders 
of the Jewish State. The intolerance of the nations among whom 
Israel has been dwelling shall be a thing to be shunned. Under 
their white banner, symbolising a pure new life and bearing seven 
golden stars, representing the seven golden hours of the working day, 
they will enter the Holy Land. ‘For we shall march into the 
Promised Land carrying the badge of labour.” The concluding 
words of the book are: “The Jews wish to havea State, and they shall 
have one. We shall live at last as free men on our own soil and die 
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peacefully in our own home. The world will be freed by our liberty, 
enriched by our wealth, magnified by our greatness, and whatever 
we attempt there to accomplish for our own welfare will react with 
beneficent force for the good of humanity.” 

That Dr. Herzl’s plan is realisable I have not the slightest doubt, 
and though it may take generations, it will yetcome. Rome was not 
built in one day, nor are States made in one generation. Zionism is 
eagerly embraced by the poor persecuted Jews of Eastern Europe, and 
all those in Western Europe, America, Africa, and Australia who can 
sympathise with their downtrodden brethren. The idea of Zionism 
has been slumbering under the ashes of the fires that the Inquisition 
lighted, nor has it been extinguished under the persecutions of 
modern anti-Semitism. It will not rest until it has been awakened to 
life and action. With a few lines from the “Ode to Zion,” by 
Jehuda Hallevi, according to the translation of Mrs. Lucas, I will 
conclude this essay : 


Art thou not, Zion, fain 
To send forth greetings from thy sacred rock 
Unto thy captive train, 
Who greet thee as the remnants of thy flock ? 
Take thou on every side, 
East, west and south and north, their greetings multiplied, 
Sadly he greets thee still, 
The prisoner of hope who, day and night, 
Sheds ceaseless tears, like dew on Hermon’s hill ; 
Would that they fell upon thy mountain’s height ; 
. . . . . . ° x 
The Lord desires thee for His dwelling-place 
Eternally, and bless’d 
Is he whom God has chosen for the grace 
Within thy courts to rest. 
Ilappy is he that watches, drawing near, 
Until he sees thy glorious lights arise, 
And over whom thy dawn breaks full and clear 
Set in the orient skies. 
But happiest he, who, with exultant eyes, 
The bliss of thy redeemed ones shall behcld, 
And see thy youth renewed as in the days of old. 


JOSEPH STRAUSS, 

















TOM DUNCOMBE’S BOGUS SPEECH. 


WO exceptionally short Ministries followed the resignation of 
Lord Liverpool in 1827, after a premiership of fifteen years. 
The old Tory Earl was succeeded by Canning, who, had he lived, 
would probably have avoided the errors into which the anti-Reform 
party fell, and founded a national Conservative party on a popular 
basis, as Pitt had done before him, and as Disraeli did many years 
afterwards. But the hand of Death was upon Canning when he 
took his seat at the head of the Council, and four months afterwards 
he lay dead at Chiswick. Lord Goderich—previously Mr. Robinson, 
later Earl of Ripon—formed a hotch-potch Government of Whigs 
and Tories, but though an able and conscientious administrator he 
had not the capacity to keep his miscellaneous team together, and 
after five months of office he handed over the reins to the firm hands 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Political parties were in a state of nebulosity. “ Parties were 
split into pieces,” says Greville ; “there was no Opposition, and no 
one could tell what were the politics of his neighbour, and occasion- 
ally what his own.” The constitution of Ministries was much more 
a question of men than of measures. The one burning question 
was Catholic Emancipation, and George IV. still insisted upon that 
unconstitutional stipulation with which his father had driven Pitt 
from office in 1801—that Ministers might hold any opinions they 
pleased, but must undertake not to attempt to settle the question on 
the basis of any concession to the Roman Catholics. 

There was gradually arising from the chaos a party which would 
presently sweep the country with the cry of “The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” but though the Reform agitation was 
to burst in its full force within the next three years, the question was 
at this time an inconsiderable element in the movements of political 
parties. The most exciting debates in the early days of the Welling- 
ton Administration, February 1828, arose out of the recriminations 
of Ministers and ex-Ministers, and more particularly out of a declara- 
tion of semi-independence made by Mr. Huskisson—who had been 
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grudgingly admitted to the Cabinet by the Duke—in the course of 
an address to his constituents at Liverpool. 

It was duringa debate on this subject that Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
—known in society as Tom Duncombe—delivered a speech which 
created a sensation at the time and the secret history of which was 
not known until many years afterwards. In order to understand 
the significance of the speech and the sensation it caused we must 
look for a moment at the condition of the Court at that period. 
George IV. was now an old man, and was carrying with him to the 
grave all the vices and follies which characterised his youth. Vain 
without dignity, cunning without judgment, obstinate without firm- 
ness, and partial without steadfastness, his character was only 
redeemed by an occasional display of courage or of generosity. But 
whilst everyone connected with the Government of the country had 
to consult his whims and prejudices, there were two people at the 
Court who ruled him like a child. These were the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, hisreputed mistress, and Sir William Knighton, formerly 
his physician, now a sort of Mayor of the Household, with the office 
of Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

The secret of Knighton’s influence was a puzzle to everybody. 
No one who reads the memoir published by his widow can doubt 
that it was, on the whole, an influence for good, or suppose that 
he was actuated by sordid or unworthy motives ; but whether the 
King’s submission to his authority was the effect of love, or hate, or 
fear it is hard to say—probably it was all three in turns. Lady 
Knighton publishes letters from the King to her husband written in 
the most affectionate terms, but Greville, who was a good deal 
behind the scenes, was quite convinced that George regarded his 
secretary with fear and detestation. Greville once suggested to 
Batchelor, the King’s valet, that his master was afraid of the Duke 
of Wellington, but this Batchelor denied (“this man knows, I’ll be 
bound,” observes the shrewd diarist), and said the King feared no 
one except Knighton, that he hated him, that Knighton’s influence 
and authority were without limit, that he could do anything, and 
without him nothing could be done ; that after him Lady Conyngham 
was all-powerful ; that he knew everything, and nobody dared say or 
do anything of any sort without his permission. Greville adds that 
there was a mysterious awe mixed with dislike in the tone of the 
valet in speaking of the physician. Once the King, in a fit of 
petulance, said within the hearing of some pages : “I wish to God 
somebody would assassinate Knighton.” 

In another place we are told that Knighton opposed every kind 
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of expense except that lavished on Lady Conyngham, who must have 
accumulated enormous wealth by the presents which the King 
heaped upon her ; but there is ground for saying that he did his best 
to restrain this expense also, and that on the death of the King he 
prevented the Marchioness from carrying away a lot of valuables to 
which she laid claim. A chance remark will tend to show the 
kind of authority Knighton possessed over the frivolous Court. <A 
dinner party was given at the Royal Lodge, and in the evening there 
was dancing by a company of Tyrolese. The King was delighted, 
and the company was very merry. In the midst of the gaiety one of 
the courtiers observed in an aside, “I would give ten guineas to see 
Knighton walk into the room now ”—just as one might speak of an 
austere master whose family and servants were taking advantage of 
his absence to enjoy themselves. 

These things were whispered about, but outside tie select circles 
very little was known of the inner life of the Court, and public men 
fought out their battles with little apparent regard to the working of 
the springs which had so much to do with their movements. 
Suddenly, on the night of the 13th of February, 1828, Duncombe 
made a startling speech which had the effect of drawing up the cur- 
tain a little way, disclosing enough to set all men talking. According 
to Greville it was Duncombe’s maiden speech, but in this the diarist 
was mistaken. Just a fortnight before he had intervened in a debate 
on the Battle of Navarino, and made a defence of Sir Edward 
Codrington which favourably impressed the House. 

Duncombe was the eldest son of Mr. James Duncombe, of Cop- 
grove, Yorkshire, and nephew of the first Lord Feversham, and was 
born to a comfortable fortune in 1796. Though he subsequently 
acquired a considerable and respectable reputation, he was at this 
time known chiefly as a devotee of the turf and the gaming table, 
possessed of limited education but of unlimited assurance and self- 
confidence. On essaying to enter Parliament he had been defeated 
at Pontefract and at Hertford, but after spending an enormous sum 
on a second contest at Hertford he came in for that borcugh in 1826. 
“Having bribed handsomely he secured a majority,” his son candidly 
tells us. 

It was late at night when he made his sensational speech on the 
Ministerial changes which followed the resignation of Lord Goderich. 
Herries and Huskisson and Tierney and the rest had been gravely 
quarrelling over the dissolution of the late Ministry and the forma- 
tion of the new one, and a point of special interest was the 
adjustment of apparently irreconcilable differences whereby both 
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Mr. Herries and Mr. Huskisson had been able to continue in office. 
Mr. Duncombe, whose speech would ‘not be worth recalling but for 
the exposure in regard to it which was subsequently made, said there 
were circumstances about these changes which had not yet been 
touched upon by anyone, and they might talk to all eternity without 
satisfying him or the House unless they cleared up these points. He 
was inclined to impute all that had happened to a secret and power- 
ful agency which had not yet been unmasked, and which was 
exercised, according to the statements of some, by a Jew stock- 
broker and a Christian physician. 

“Tt has been credibly affirmed (he went on) that there is a 
mysterious personage behind the scenes who concerts, regulates, and 
influences every arrangement. There is—deny it who can?—a 
secret influence behind the Throne, whose form is never seen, whose 
name is never breathed, who has access to all the secrets of the State, 
and who manages all the sudden springs of Ministerial arrangements— 


At whose soft nod the streams of honour flow, 
Whose smiles all place and patronage bestow. 


Closely connected with this invisible and incorporeal person stands a 
more solid and substantial form—a new and formidable power, till 
these days unknown in Europe. Master of unbounded wealth, he 
boasts that he is the arbiter of peace and war, and that the credit of 
nations depends upon his nod. His correspondents are innumer- 
able, his couriers outrun those of sovereign Princes and absolute 
Sovereigns; Ministers of State are in his pay. Paramount in the 
Cabinets of Continental Europe, he aspires to the dominion of our 
own. . . . Sir, that secret influences do exist is a matter of 
notoriety—they are known to have been but too busy in the under- 
plot of the recent revolution. I believe their object to have been 
as impure as the means by which their power has been acquired, and 
I denounce them and their agents as unknown to the British Con- 
stitution and derogatory to the honour of the Crown.” 

In conclusion Duncombe expressed a hope that the Duke of 
Wellington and the Secretary for the Home Department (Peel) 
would not allow the finances of this great country to be controlled 
any longer by a Jew, or the distribution of the patronage of the 
Crown to be operated on by the prescriptions of a physician. The 
hon. member, unless the reports belie him, had mixed up Knighton 
and the Marchioness in a vague and perhaps intentional obscurity, 
and it is not easy to see the point of the reference to an “ incor- 
poreal” influence. It may have had an application to some story or 
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scandal current in society, or it may have meant merely that Lady 
Conyngham’s influence was subtle and secret. The Jew was, of 
course, Nathan Rothschild, who was at this time at the height of 
his power as arbiter of the finances of Continental States, 

Sir Robert Peel, responding to the challenge, disclaimed any 
knowledge of the incomprehensible and incorporeal person to whom 
the hon. member had referred, nor had he found that the other 
more substantial personage had interfered in the way stated by the 
hon. gentleman with the financial affairs of the country. Peel could 
not pretend not to see that Rothschild was pointed at, and was probably 
correct in his disclaimer in that respect, but, for the rest, his reply may 
be taken as a vague official denial of equally vague allegations. We 
now know, at any rate—whether he knew it or not—that Lady 
Conyngham, though she interfered little with political measures, 
influenced much of the patronage of the Crown, and we also know 
that it was only the influence of Knighton that induced the King to 
accept the premiership of Canning, whose principles he feared and 
whose personality he disliked. 

Duncombe delivered many speeches after this. He was returned 
again for Hertford in 1830 and 1831, but was defeated in the 
election which followed the Reform Act. He is said to have spent 
£40,000 on his five contests for the little borough, and his opponent 
on the last occasion seems to have beaten him with his own 
weapons, as the election was on petition declared void and the 
borough was disfranchised for that Parliament. Two years after- 
wards Duncombe, who had now adopted advanced Radical views, 
was returned for Finsbury, and that constituency he continued to 
represent until his death in 1861. Sir William Fraser, who knew 
Duncombe in the ’fifties, says he spoke in a brilliant style, of a 
pococurante character. ‘“ He had begun life in the Guards, and I 
remember him relating to Lady Donegal how he had been twice 
flogged at Harrow after receiving his commission. He had been 
one of the principal admirers of Madame Vestris, and posed as a 
sort of Alcibiades of not very high life” (‘‘ Disraeli and his Day”). 
He was a man of luxurious habits, and long had the reputation of 
being the best-dressed member in the House. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
in his biography of Disraeli, introduces a word-picture of a little 
group of Radical exquisites who would inevitably have attracted the 
atlention of a spectator entering the Gallery of the House of 
Commons in 1837. At their head sat Sir William Molesworth. 

“In this group also sits a man who, even more than Sir William 
Molesworth, is a paragon of fashion, gloved in lavender or straw- 
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coloured kid, with boots of the brightest hue, and a hat of the make 
that Count D’Orsay approves. As to person, tall and well propor- 
tioned ; and in deportment frank, manly, and freer from affectation 
than one might expect. This is the member for Finsbury—‘ Honest 
Tom Duncombe,’ as that age calls him, whom, however, we, guided 
by Mr. Greville, may not wholly regard as so honest or so clever as 
his contemporaries believed.” 

This last observation has reference to the exposure already 
hinted at. More than twenty years after Duncombe had gone to 
his grave, the first series of Greville’s “ Memoirs” came out, and 
then for the first time the circumstances in which his early speeches 
were delivered were given to the world. I cannot do better than 
quote Greville’s own words, written in his diary on February 25, 1828: 

“The great event of the night was Duncombe’s speech, which 
was delivered with perfect self-possession and composure, but in so 
ridiculous a manner that everybody laughed at him, although they 
were amused with his impudence and at the style and objects of his 
attack. However, the next day it was discovered that he had 
performed a great exploit: he was loudly applauded and congratu- 
lated on all sides, and made into the hero of the day. His fame was 
infinitely increased on a subsequent night, when Herries again 
came before the House, and when Tommy fired another shot at him. 
The newspapers were full of his praises, the Whigs called at his door 
and eagerly sought his acquaintance. Those who love fun and 
personality cheered him on with loud applause, and he now fancies 
himself the greatest man going and is ready to get up and abuse 
anybody on the Treasury Bench, To me, who know all the secret 
springs that moved this puppet, nothing can be more amusing. 

“The history of Tom Duncombe and his speech is instructive 
as well as amusing, for it is a curious proof of the facility with which 
the world may be deceived, and of the prodigious effect which may 
be produced by the smallest means if they are aided by some 
fortuitous circumstances and happily applied. Tommy came to 
Henry de Ros and told him that his constituents at Hertford were 
very anxious that he should make a speech, but that he did not 
know what to say, and begged Henry to supply him with the necessary 
materials. He advised him to strike out something new, and having 
received his assurance that he would be able to recollect anything 
that he learned by heart, and that he was not afraid of his courage 
failing, Henry composed for him the speech which Duncombe 
delivered. But knowing the slender capacity of his man he was not 
satisfied with placing the speech in his hands, but exerted every 
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precaution which his ingenuity suggested to avert the danger of his 
breaking down. 

“ He made him learn the speech by heart, and then made him 
think it over again and put it into language of his own, justly fearing 
that if he should forget any of the more polished periods of the 
original it would appear sadly botched by his own interpolations. 
He then instructed him largely as to how and when he was to bring 
it in, supplying him with various commonplace phrases to be used 
as connecting links, and by the aid of which he might be able to 
fasten upon some of the preceding speeches. I saw Henry de Ros 
the day before the debate, when he told me what he was doing and 
asked me to suggest anything that occurred to me on the subject 
and at the same time repeated to me the speech with which he had 
armed his hero. I hinted my apprehensions that he would fail in 
the delivery, but though he was not without some alarm he expressed 
(as it afterwards appeared a well-grounded) confidence in Dun- 
combe’s extraordinary nerve and intrepidity.” 

Greville adds that the second speech was got up in precisely the 
same way, the orator being carefully crammed with ideas by De Ros, 
who was intensely amused at the successful result of his instructions. 
Duncombe gained the reputation of having thrown a bombshell 
into the enemy’s camp, and impressed everybody by his boldness in 
bringing into the light of day those whom nobody had dared to 
mention before. 

As to the effect of the oration on the persons whose secret 
influence Duncombe denounced, there was no doubt a flutter of 
excitement in the inner circles of the Court. Knighton went abroad 
shortly afterwards, and reports were current that Duncombe’s attack 
had driven him out of the country. This supposition was, however, 
entirely erroneous, and probably the net effect of the oration was 
very small, except as establishing the reputation of Duncombe. 
Greville, in his anxiety to give pungency to his story, exaggerates the 
effect of the speech upon the public mind. Of this one need not 
complain, but it is less excusable that, with the same object in view, 
he should throw unmerited contumely upon Duncombe. He 
marvels that so great an effect should have been produced by “a 
man of ruined fortune and doubtful character, whose life had been 
spent on the racecourse, at the gaming table, and in the green room, 
of limited capacity, exceedingly ignorant, and without any stock but 
his impudence to trade on, only speaking to serve an electioneering 
purpose, and crammed by another man with every thought and 
every word that he uttered.” 
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I cannot discover that Duncombe left any papers which would 
verify or negative Greville’s story. There was a biography by his 
only son, published in 1868, before the memoirs appeared, and in 
this we find no suggestion of any arrangement such as that described. 
Referring to the speech in question, Mr. T. H. Duncombe says his 
father “was evidently well at his ease. Indeed, he treated the 
Government with so little consideration, and, what is more, was 
listened to with such marked attention, that Sir Robert Peel was 
roused into making a reply. The matter, as well as the manner of 
the speech, attracted general attention. Tories and Whigs felt 
equally interested in a Liberal member so well capable of holding his 
own, and apparently so likely to loosen the hold of placemen, present 
and prospective.” This, of course, was written from the records and 
from hearsay, and there is nothing in it inconsistent with the 
narrative of Greville. The substantial truth of what Greville says 
one can hardly doubt, but I have already pointed out that he was 
wrong in stating that this was Duncombe’s maiden speech. This is 
a feature of some materiality in the case, and the error does not 
strengthen one’s faith in the accuracy of the other details. 

Moreover, what we know of Duncombe’s career is hardly consis- 
tent with Greville’s very uncomplimentary portrait. It may be that 
the reputation somewhat artificially made had an elevating effect 
upon him—that his character and conduct changed after Greville 
wrote the passages I have quoted. Certain it is that he became a 
fluent and acceptable speaker, though always rather eccentric in 
opinion and in manner, and he earned the respect of all parties in 
the House of Commons. He was undoubtedly a man of generous 
sympathies, for it was the distinguishing mark of his career that he 
would take up with great earnestness the cause of whomsoever he 
deemed to be oppressed, from kings downwards. His son wrote 
nothing more than the truth when he said “* Honest Tom Duncombe” 
was “the honorary advocate of the oppressed of every class and 
creed,” and he adds that his father “ pursued a course of legislation 
for the sons of toil with no other object than their intellectual 
advancement. His life was eminently patriotic, and his labours 
singularly beneficial. To do this he turned his back upon an 
elevated position and passed by powerful recommendations for State 
employment, abandoned the allurements of a patrician circle, and 
devoted himself to an arduous and unpopular service.” He died 
poor, we are told, but rich in the memory of those who esteemed him. 

As to Henry de Ros, he was a young man of fashion connected 
with the peerage of De Ros or De Roos. Indeed, I believe he was 
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that Henry William, afterwards Lord de Ros, who in 1837 brought an 
unsuccessful action for libel against some gentlemen who had accused 
him of cheating at cards. Whether the same or not, he never made 
any political position for himself, and one may take leave to doubt 
whether, after all, the man who founded a reputation on these 
sensational speeches was not a more capable politician and a more 
worthy member of society than the practical joker who is alleged to 
have composed them, 
JAMES SYKES, 
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THE DABCHICK, OR LITTLE GREBE 
(PODICIPES FLUVIATILIS). 


I, 


R. RUSKIN, in “ Love’s Meinie,” set down the Dabchick as 
the true connecting link between the land and the water 
birds. Even the curious and interesting points that arise on an 
estimate of the bird in this light would give it a very special, if not 
unique, interest such as would fascinate others than professed 
ornithologists. But there are points yet more curious than this 
about the dabchicks. Unless I am greatly mistaken, they are at the 
same time links between ordinary nest-building birds and birds such 
as the Zeifjoa ocellata of Australia, that build mounds and hatch 
their eggs by fermenting heat, or of the Mallee hens (so-called Zeipoa 
ocellata too), that, several in association, dig a hole in the desert 
sand, lay their eggs on leaves on the bottom of it, and, having done 
so, fill the hole up with leaves, twigs, and sand, and leave them there 
to be hatched by the heat of decaying vegetable matter, joined with 
the great heat of the sun in the sand of the Western Australian desert. 
The Hon. D. W. Carnegie has described them thus :— 

“These nests are hollowed out in the sand, to a depth of per- 
haps two and a half feet, conical shaped, with a mouth some three 
feet in diameter; the sand from the centre is scraped up into a 
ring round the mouth. Several birds help in this operation, and, 
when finished, lay their eggs on a layer of leaves at the bottom ; 
then they fill in the hole to the surface with small twigs and more 
leaves. Presumably the eggs are hatched by spontaneous heat, the 
green twigs and leaves producing a slightly moist warmth similar to 
that of the bird’s feathers, I have seen numbers of these nests, never 
with eggs in, but often with the shells from recently hatched birds 
lying about. How the little ones force their way through the sticks 
I do not understand, but Warri (a native) and many others who have 
found the eggs assure me that they do so.”! 


} Spinifex and Sand, p. 182. 
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In reply to a letter of mine asking more particulars about these 
Mallee hens, Mr. Carnegie kindly wrote :— 

“T never saw but one Mallee hen—they are extremely shy. Their 
nests are frequently met with (usually old ones) in the interior either 
in Mallee or mulga (acacia aneura) scrub. I have never seen the 
inside material reach a higher level than the top of the ring of 
sand which, scraped from inside, surrounds the mouth of the hollow 
(the nest), yet in describing the habits of the Mound-birds (as 
distinct from the Brush Turkey of Queensland, &c.) Lyddeker says 
they make a pyramid-shaped heap of vegetation, sticks, &c., some- 
times equal to several cartloads. Can there be another species 
of Mound-bird in Western Australia which has been wrongly called 
Leipoa ocellata?” 

And Mr. Carnegie’s query was quite justificd. In reply to a 
further letter of mine, he said :— 

“There seems certainly some confusion about the Mound-birds 
and the Zeifoa—possibly the Zetfoa of the interior, being unable to 
get together sufficient vegetation for its incubator, has perforce to 
make use of the sand. You see, having only once seen the bird, I 
could not now describe it, and, never having found a nest with eggs, 
I am unable to say much with authority.” 


IT. 


It will be scen, therefore, that the dabchick is a most curious 
exceptional, and interesting bird, and well worthy of a special study 
all to himself. I shall try to help my readers to such a study, assuring 
them that I have devoted much time to the dabchick in London 
parks, especially St. James’s and Battersea Parks, and, what is better 
still, at a large solitary pond in Essex, where they pursue their own 
little ways in a manner far less constrained than is possible to them 
in a London park water. 

The wings of the dabchick are short ; the legs are comparatively 
long, but placed far back. In various respects its form makes it 
admirably suited to its circumstances. It feeds on various water 
insects and on small fishes, and on occasion it will eat certain 
portions of water-weeds, and pull them up from the bottom, showing 
no little strength, exactly like the Purple Water-hen ! (Yorphyrio gali- 
nulus), as described by Lord Lilford, Sir Herbert Maxwell, and others. 

1 But with regard to the great strength of the Purple Water-hen, is it not 
possible that this bird, like the dabchick, may do something by diving to loosen 
the roots from the mud-bettcm below? This in some cases, at all events, the 
dabchicks do, 
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Alike in respect to peculiarities of form, its nesting habits, its peculiar 
ways with its young, it is sad generis—there is really no other of our 
birds in the least like it. It builds its nest of leaves and water-weeds, 
which soon become a rotting fermenting mass, which wastes away and 
loses solidity under its own decomposition, and often needs to be 
repaired and added to—“ made-up” in a word—the more especially 
that it is nothing but a vegetable raft, floating, moored to some 
branch or spar or stone. 

Sometimes, where this is possible, it will build its nest on the top 
of a kind of pillar with foundation on the bottom, but this is some- 
what exceptional, and, I am inclined to think, only when the position 
chosen is much exposed to winds such as would blow the floating 
nest away or when fixture for the raftlike float or nest would be hard 
to find. The slightest movement of wind and wave may threaten its 
cohesion when in the raft-like form; but, presto! the birds at once 
set about patching it up, adding new material, a bit here, a bit there, 
exactly where most wanted ; and so this nest, which is always ina 
sense a-building, is, in spite of its own inherent “ spontaneous com- 
bustion,” maintained in its original form till it has served its purpose. 

Mr. Gould says :— 

“The materials composing this raft or nest are weeds and aquatic 
plants, carefully heaped together in a rounded form ; it is very large 
at the base, and is so constantly added to that a considerable por- 
tion of it becomes submerged ; at the same time it is sufficiently 
buoyant to admit of its saucer-like hollow top always being above 
the surface. In this wet depression five or six eggs are laid. The 
bird, always most alert, is still more so now, and scarcely ever 
admits of a near examination of the nest-making or of a view of 
the eggs. In favourable situations, however, and with the aid of a 
telescope, the process may be watched ; and it is not a little in- 
teresting to notice with what remarkable quickness the dabchick 
scratches the weeds over her eggs with her fect when she perceives 
herself observed, so as not to lead even to the suspicion that any 
were deposited on the ill-shapen floating mass. This work of an instant 
displays as much skill in deception as can well be imagined.” 

Mr. Kearton, a writer who for direct observation may be trusted, 
in his “‘ British Birds’ Nests,” says of the dabchick’s nest that it is 
“4 floating kind of raft, built up from the bottom in all suitable 
localities throughout the British Isles,”! its materials ‘a liberal 


1 There are surely some words or a line omitted here, for the floating kind of 
raft is not, of course, built up from the bottom. Those built up from the bottom 
are alternative in peculiar situations, usually close to a pole or fence or netting, 
a rest of some kind. 
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collection of dead, half-rotten aquatic weeds, very shallow at top.” 
The bird is “ not a close sitter, but covers over its eggs when leaving 
the nest voluntarily.” Mr. Kearton does not make any exception, or 
refer even to intrusion of men upon it as having anything to do with 
the covering of the eggs by the decaying weeds, 


ITI. 


The young ones are not completely active when they leave the 
egg, like the young of partridges, water-hens, and coots ; but, though 
they cannot walk, they can dive, float, and, to some extent, swim, 
and when they are tired out, and the cause of danger that had led 
them to leave the nest has passed by, the parents will tuck them under 
their wings or on their backs and bear them to the nest again. The 
parents will sometimes dive with the young ones thus from the nest 
and keep them under water for a considerable time. This is one of 
the instances in which the young have been armed with special 
powers for their protection; the wings of the adult dabchick 
being so formed that the young must be able to cling to them 
by some means—in fact, must have some quite special power 
of holding on—since there is no record of their having been 
dropped in any case when under intrusion borne from the nest. 
This would be almost incomprehensible unless some express 
provision had been made in view of the necessity. Indeed, when 
you think of it in a creature no more than a few hours old, it is 
almost as wonderful as the power of the young cuckoo in turning 
eggs and foster-brothers out of the nest, or as the hooked thumb- 
fingers on the top of the one-day-old wing of the Hoatzin to enable 
it to move from branch to branch for safety. 

As a sufficing proof that the young dabchick, though it has the 
remarkable powers we have named, does not have the power of 
walking in any true sense, the observations of Professor Alfred 
Newton on a young dabchick brought to him, certainly not yet 
twelve hours old, may be cited. ‘When laid on a table,” he says, 
“that was covered with a cloth, the young bird not only crawled 
about it, but crossed it completely from side to side, without, indeed, 
actually sustaining its weight by its wings, but dragging itself forward 
by their means quite as much as it impelled itself by its legs. The 
resemblance of its actions to those of a slowly moving reptile was 
very remarkable.”! 


1 Zoologist, 1889, p. 577. 
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And this is all the more extraordinary in that a very careful 
observer has told us that “in swimming old and young use their legs 
like a frog, horizontally, striking both at cnce and bringing their feet 
together at the end of the stroke. I have seen the old ones diving 
[and swimming ?] in clear water some distance, but they did not use 
their wings.” ‘This is the more curious and suggestive, surely, that 
Professor A. Newton, as quoted above, is clear that on a flat surface 
the wings are at least as much, if not indeed more, efficient in aiding 
it in locomotion. But in these matters, where observation can be 
but in hurried, broken glimpses, much must always be doubtful. 
The point here is that, since the wings are not used in swimming, 
but the feet, the feet and legs should not have been more developed 
and the wings less developed in view of what, according to all the 
reasoning we can base on observed facts, it would earliest want to 
use both on land and in the water for its protection and escape from 
enemies. 


IV. 


There seems, however, to be some conflict of evidence as to the 
habit of the dabchick in covering her eggs. Some say that gener- 
ally when leaving the nest she does so whether watched or not, and 
in this my observations are distinctly in favour of this statement ; 
for at a large pond in Essex, to which I often go, where there are 
numerous dabchicks, I have only twice found the nests uncovered in 
the absence of the birds; and I have had from peculiar circum- 
stances rare opportunities for watching them. In the two instances 
when I found the eggs uncovered, it seemed to me that there was 
more chance of the birds having seen me than on several occasions 
when I could not think this possible and yet the eggs were covered, 
and so neatly that you would not have fancied there were eggs there, 
but that it was a deserted nest. The process of discoloration in the 
eggs, at all events, I have found uniformly proceeding, more and 
more towards the time of hatching, and broken shelis I have found 
show that the discoloration actually goes through portions of the 
shell, the inside showing faint and irregular blotches. Besides, on 
examining the nests I always found the covering material arranged 
round the “rim” of the nest, and hanging over on the outside of 
what may be called the rim—a method that helped to give it a very 
unusual and ragged look ; but sometimes, I confess, I have been in 


‘Mr. Bryan Hook, in Seebohm, quoted by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, Allen’s 
Handbook, iv. p. 210. 
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doubt whether this deposit was not made to help to hide the bird as 
she sat in her strange raft-nest brooding. 

In the event of sudden intrusion on the nest, I have always found 
the eggs covered or partially covered. The covering—like the nest, 
of rotting and decomposing water-weeds and leaves—is always when 
the bird is sitting lodged round the border of the nest. This adds to its 
unnestly aspect, and more and more makes it look like a wisp of 
leaves and weeds blown there by accident. In some cases this rises 
so high that the bird, as already said, is scarcely seen when sitting 
on the eggs, despite the shallowness of the nest, which is almost 
saucer-like—the more that the brooding bird has the habit of 
resting the head in a kind of depression due to the weedy covering not 
there exactly meeting, marking out to her the point at which she can 
begin the covering process—not needing, in fact, much to raise her 
beak before beginning the work, but doing it in the process of lifting 
the head and turning round so as to begin laying a little at the side 
of it. When taken off the nest, it would thus always each time be a 
little further round ; and her position in the nest each time this cover- 
ing process was gone through would really be a little different from 
the last. The last part of the covering is done with the claws. 
This so far accounts for the incredibly short space of time in 
which this bird will cover the nest and the eggs as well as uncover 
them. The covering weeds are regularly laid out to enable her to 
do this. There is nothing accidental in it ; the process is com- 
pletely one of system and method. When the dabchick arranges 
the string of weeds round the rim of the nest it is with an exact 
appreciation of the best point on which to start in re-covering the 
eggs, this point also being determined by where her head rests for 
the time being in sitting; and as change of position on the nest is a 
thing demanded by all sitting birds, I, for one, cannot agree that 
the dabchick only covers her eggs when frightened off the nest, as 
then she would of course, if I am right, be always with her head in 
one position—to one point of the compass. 

Two great authorities on this bird, however, are of opinion that, 
unless driven off the nest, she does not, at all events frequently, 
cover the eggs. Mr. Bryan Hook, in his valuable contribution to 
Mr. Seebohm’s “ British Birds,” says :— 

“Only on one other occasion have I ever seen the eggs left un- 
covered, which makes me think that the bird only covers her eggs 
when she is driven from the nest.” 

Mr. Oswin Lee tells of a Little Grebe he observed, “ which did 
not, for reasons of her own, cover up her eggs on leaving them”; and 
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he was fortunate by frequent verifications to prove that, in this case, 
it was the habit of the bird not to do so. I am not able to form 
any opinion on the case Mr. Oswin Lee cites, as I do not know the 
pond or water of which he speaks, nor do I know that with which 
Mr. Bryan Hook had to do; but of this I am certain, that a great 
deal in the habits of the bird in this respect, as in others, will depend 
on (1) its liability to be intruded on and suddenly surprised, and (2) 
—and, in view of certain things, yet more important—-the amount of 
sunshine that might find entrance to the nest. On one point I am 
absolutely certain, having, as said already, attempted a study of 
dabchicks both in London and on a well-concealed and solitary 
pond in remote Essex. There are whole groups of birds which 
more or less practise the habit of covering the eggs when they leave 
the nest—among them water-hens, coots, and several of the ducks. 
Mr. Romanes has this note :— 

“The water-hen (Gal/inulus chloropus) is said occasionally to 
cover her eggs when she leaves the nest, but in one protected place 
W. Thompson (‘Natural History of Ireland,’ vol. ii. p. 328) says that 
this was never done.” ? 

The water-hen, in certain circumstances, always covers the nest 
if the borders of the pond where she has built has many visitors, or 
if certain animals (enemies) have much increased there, as do also 
many of the ducks ; but in the cases of all such birds my idea is 
that in what may be called thoroughly “protected places” this is 
less strictly adhered to. Water-hens often venture on ponds near 
houses, or ponds to which horses and cows often come to drink, and 
some of them, at all events, become in most cases thoroughly fear- 
less of such visitors, knowing that their business and that of the 
men or boys accompanying them are something quite different from 
anyway meddling with them ; and I have stood fishing for roach or 
tench at a certain pond, and observed that not even the alarm cries 
were raised to the young ones on the advent of these; though 
because in warmer weather the horses would sometimes be seized 
with a fancy to swim into the deep water in the middle of the 
pond for a “cooler,” the old birds would draw the young ones quietly 
away into the upper and shallower end at which the inlet was, and 
this, if I mistake not, the dabchicks were quick enough to see and 
to follow the water-hens’ example. “ Protected places,” with the 
dabchick as with the water-hen, have much to do with it, as well as, 
in the case of the latter bird, the amount of sunshine that can 
penetrate into the nest and keep the eggs warm. 


1 Mental Evolution in Animals (Darwin’s ‘‘ Essay on Instinct”), p. 370. 
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V. 


Observations of creatures in perfect freedom will not seldom 
be found not exactly to tally with those made on them in such 
modified confinement as the birds live under in, say, the London 
park waters, where, while they are exposed to closer neighbour- 
hood to many other birds than they would put up with in free 
nature, they are yet, as far as can be the case, protected. Their 
sense of this protection soon comes to modify the habit of the bird 
in the direction of, in a sense, rendering unnecessary not a few of 
the actions most spontaneous in wild life. They are not subjected, 
for example, to sudden intrusions on their privacy by man in their 
brooding time for one thing. This point is, I think, well illus- 
trated by a passage in an article by that delightful writer Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, where, in Zongman’s Magazine, March 1899, he tells of 
an interview he had with Mr. Kimber, one of the superintendents at 
St. James’s Park. He says :— 

“Kimber’s account differs somewhat from that of Mr. Bryan 
Hook. He says that the four young birds of the first brood would 
all scramble on to the back of the parent bird as she sat on the 
water, that she would then by a very quick upward movement of 
her wings appear to clasp them against her body with her stiff quills, 
and instantly dive. After some seconds she would come up, with 
all the four young still clasped to her, their heads or necks appearing 
above her back. At the moment of diving sometimes one or two 
of the little ones would drop off, and remain floating on the surface 
until the parent reappeared, when they would once more scramble 
on to her back.” ! 

Now, by means of my field-glass and favouring circumstances, 
I have seen the dabchicks at my Essex pond do this frequently and 
in the most leisurely manner. But it is entirely a different matter 
when the dabchick is surprised on her nest by an intruder of the 
human species when she has either eggs or young ones there. 
When with young ones, as a substitute for covering eggs we have 
this. Stooping low by the side of the nest, she somehow, as appears 
seen from a distance by the glass, whips up her young ones under 
her wings, and in an incredibly short space dives with them, 
sometimes remaining below a considerable time. In such a case 
as this I have never seen one of them dropped ; though in the 
other case one or two birds will frequently be dropped and remain 
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floating till the parent comes back for them to the point where she 
had left them—they floating almost motionless all the time, and 
looking rounder little things than they do when seen otherwise. 

In my diary I find this note :— 

“The old bird, stooping down, with one side a little lowered, as 
it were, into the nest, with her beak somehow quickly raises up the 
young, one after another, under the wing and settles them there ; 
then turns round quickly to the other side, and does the same for 
the rest, the several movements being scarcely distinguishable from 
each other, so deft are they; and since first observing this it has 
struck me that here we may have ove of the reasons for the raft-like 
form of the nest, with a margin on which the old bird can stand, 
still in part leaning over the nest, and accomplish the work of 
tucking the young ones under its wings.” 

And all this is done with such unerring accuracy that, as said 
already, in these circumstances they very seldom drop any of the 
young ones in the course of bearing them away and diving under 
water. 


VI. 


The peculiarity of the materials used for the dabchick’s nest and 
the way in which it is built lead me to the idea that the bird has in 
this case discovered that fermentation of vegetable matter very slow 
and undecided may help it in the work of incubation ; and if this is 
correct, then the dabchicks have the further interest of being a decided 
link, close beside us, between ordinary nest-builders and the various 
groups of mound-building birds and birds that use heat of rotting 
leaves and sun for incubation of their eggs. It is hardly possible 
that the green vegetable matter nearest to the nest could for days 
and days be submitted to the heat of an incubating bird’s body 
without undergoing change—that heat would, with greater expedition 
than otherwise, draw or extract heat from the vegetable matter close 
to it; and this would inevitably excite the fermenting process. In 
degree it is possible that the same aid is derived by hoopoes, certain 
of the owls, and other birds whose nests are composed absolutely of 
their own droppings or castings, materials which under moist heat 
—the more moist from being in most of these cases narrowly 
enclosed in small space—would more or less speedily ferment. The 
results reached are, at all events, precisely the same as those attained 
in the most artistically built nests—a point which opens up a big 
field for investigation and research. Anyhow, a mere mass of wet 
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water-plants remaining in the original condition would, by their cold 
moisture, militate much against incubation. I am glad to find on 
this point some corroboration from the following passage in Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe’s section on the Dabchick in “ Handbook of British 
Birds ” (Allen), p. 212 :— 

“One nest which I found, with the full complement of eggs, was 
so thickly covered with wet water-weeds and rushes that the eggs 
had to be felt for beneath it, and for some time I thought that the 
birds had deserted them, as they were always cold and showed no 
signs of incubation, though day by day they became more and more 
discoloured. ‘The constant presence of a pair of birds, however, in 
the vicinity of this nest led me to believe that it was not deserted, 
and I more than once uncovered the eggs, only to find the wet 
covering replaced on each occasion. Intent on finding out whether 
the birds re-covered the eggs on leaving the nest, I approached it 
cautiously many times; but the grebes appeared to have always 
detected my approach, and were placidly swimming in the middle of 
the lake as if such a thing as a nest was the last thing in their minds. 
Once, however, I managed to come down upon it unperceived, when 
one of the parent birds flew away in a great fright. . . . The eggs 
were completely hidden, not by a few rushes such as the bird could 
scrape together in a hurry, but by a dense covering of wetted and 
rotten weeds. I came to the conclusion that in this instance, at 
least, the hatching of the eggs would be left to the heat of the sun 
and the fermentation of the material of which the nest was composed. 
This takes place in other countries, as has been affirmed by Mr. A. O. 
Hume and other excellent observers.” 

Mr. A. O. Hume, writing of the Little Grebes of India, 
says :-— 

“Tt is almost impossible to catch the old bird on the nest, and 
almost as difficult to surprise her so far as to make her leave the eggs 
uncovered. I doubt whether the birds sit much during the day, as 
I have watched a pair that had a nest containing five (as it turned 
out) much incubated eggs nearly a whole day, and found that they 
never left the comparatively open water in which they were feeding 
for the dense rush in which we found the nest next morning for 
more than five minutes ata time. The birds certainly did not see 
me, as I was completely hidden and watching them through a pair of 
binoculars. I suspect that during the day the combined heat of the 
sun and fermentation of the weeds is sufficient for incubation ; and 
I have observed that some of the eggs (I presume those first laid) 
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lay from five to eight eggs; but I have never seen or heard of any 
nest containing more than six eggs, and the number is almost 
invariably five.” 

Exactly what I have tried to say : that the presence on the nest in 
daytime would be largely determined by heat of sun and fermentation. 

Mr. Hume quotes Mr. Brooks :— 

“The eggs are oval, somewhat pointed at both ends, mottled, 
stippled dirty yellowish brown all over, the small end sometimes a 
darker brown. They must, of course, have been white when first 
laid, and have become the colour they are (which is much like that 
of some addled vulture’s egg) from lying in the midst of wet decay- 
ing vegetable matter.” 

Colonel Butler says :— 

‘“‘T have on two occasions only seen the old bird sitting on the 
nest, and when observed she immediately slipped off into the water 
and dived. The eggs, unless taken within an hour or two after they 
are laid, are a smoked caféau-/ait colour, from the evaporation 
that takes place on the wet weeds with which they are covered... . 
The shell of fresh eggs when held up to the light, if looked at 
through the hole, is dark green, and the yolk is the deepest colour of 
any egg I know—almost, I should say, a deep orange.” 

Mr. Oates, writing from Pegu, says :— 

“In England the eggs are said to be pure white, but all those 
that I have seen in India have always, if quite fresh, exhibited a 
faint bluish-green tinge. Owing to the bird’s habit of covering the 
eggs over with wet water-weeds whenever it leaves them for a time, 
they become rapidly discoloured, turning green, dingy yellowish 
brown, and then dark earthy brown, like a hard-set Shell Ibis’s 
egg.” 

Mr. Robert Read, however, says that “the eggs of birds taken 
on the Thames, when newly laid, are of a pure bluish white, and 
become later on stained to a deep dirty yellow, but they are never 
of such a deep brown as the peat-stained eggs from some of the 
Scotch moorland lochs.” 

In eggs taken from a backwater on a stream in Suffolk the eggs 
had decidedly this faint bluish tinge, whereas from my Essex pond 
they had much less of it—scarcely noticeable indeed—which leads 
me to raise the question whether moving or stagnant water, or 
different soil, may effect coloration in the case of the eggs of this 


bird. 
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VII. 


The Rev. Harry Jones, who had paid particular attention to the 
dabchick, and wrote well of it in his first series of “ Holiday Papers,” 
remarks that “the common name is very happily expressive of the 
habits and appearance of the bird, recalling in a moment its nervous 
jerky motion on the water and its sudden disappearance with a 
‘flip,’ as if, instead of diving, it had unexpectedly jumped down its 
own throat. , . . Wriggling about everywhere, all over the pond, in 
a state of chronic fuss, as if they had only five minutes to get 
through the work of a day, now popping up 4 frofos to nothing at 
all, and then turning head over heels as if to catch their tails 
between their legs, these birds fidgetted through life in a ceaseless 
bustle.” And he goes on to say: 

“ The grebe family, to which the dabchick belongs, represent the 
fresh-water divers. ‘They remain during nearly the whole of the year 
on the same mere, spending a large proportion of their time under 
water, whence they drag the material of which their nests are 
composed. The grebe seldom takes to the wing and makes a very 
bad hand at walking, its legs being placed so far astern as to render 
it difficult for the body to be supported when on dry land. It has 
not the sense to hold its chin up and jump like a kangaroo. The 
dabchick swims at a great pace under water, and when disturbed 
will remain for some time with no more than its bill above the 
surface to breathe. The young ones dive from the cradle, as well 
they may, for they have been incubated among wet weeds; and 
when the hen leaves the eggs for a short time she drags a few water- 
weeds over them. It is true of them, as my friend the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson said of the Loon, or Great Crested Grebe, ‘the first 
lessons of the young Loon in diving are taken beneath the literal 
shelter of the mother’s wing.’” ! 


VIII. 


It goes without saying that in India the dabchick would gain 
more from sun heat as aiding incubation than it could do with us. 
Hence the probability that Mr. Hume is right about the bird 
being able to such an extent to dispense with sitting during the 
day ; and though, in our climate, there would be more call for her 
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to sit steadily, yet of all our birds the dabchick seems to be the 
least tied to the nest in the season of brooding. I have oftener 
found the hen off the nest than I have any other bird; and such a 
habit as this could not be formed and persisted in without very good 
reasons. These reasons, in my idea, are simply the combined heat 
of sun and decomposing matter, which are enough to keep sufficient 
warmth about the eggs for the purpose of incubation. The heat in 
the mounds of the M©egafodii is not so great, only it is a steady, 
moist heat, and the deeper the warmer—as Sir George Grey told in 
his account of the Megapods of Australia—and as Mr. A. O. Hume 
tells us in his “ Birds of India.” And certainly in all such cases birds, 
as well as other animals, quickly learn from experience, and are apt 
in judging possibilities in such circumstances—for instance, the 
exact amount of heat necessary for this purpose. 


Ix. 


The dabchick’s nest has been known frequently to break from 
its moorings, and go swimming about hither, thither, according to 
wind or current. In one instance, in the lake of one of the London 
parks, it thus drifted about while the hen sat fearlessly on her young 
ones, duly watched and fed by the cock. Their boldness and 
perseverance were rewarded, for at last the nest reached an island 
and was secured, the brood being afterwards all safely fledged. 
Mr. Hudson, in his “ Birds of London,” has fully described this 
incident, or series of incidents, and has given fine drawings of the 
nest as it floated about. 

The dabchick’s nest sometimes contains in its materials what is 
not only edible to the swans, but is a kind of tit-bit for them ; and 
Mr. Hudson tells of a very severe battle between swans and dabchicks 
because of an onset made upon the nest. The tactics of the 
dabchicks were to dive down and peck the webbed feet of the 
swans, which proved so uncomfortable to them that it caused them 
several times to desist. 

The weeds with which the dabchick on leaving its eggs covers 
them over have undoubtedly the effect of changing their colour 
before they are hatched to a sort of dirty greenish yellow. More 
than one naturalist, on seeing the eggs thus covered, would have 
sworn that the nest was deserted, until it was felt with the hand, 
and not immediately then even was the observer always certain till 
the leaves and weeds had actually been lifted off. 
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Nothing, however, is absolute or without exceptions in the 
field of Natural History. As we have said already, it is really in 
observing and following up the exceptions that the romance of 
Natural History is found. 

I remember a few years ago noticing in one of the enclosures— 
that is, wired-in reaches—near one of the islands on the lake in 
St. James’s Park a peculiar fact. A dabchick, with a single young 
one, was swimming about not far from the margin, while the little 
one would, in its clumsy manner, make a sudden run on to the 
sloping cement margin to pick up some favourite morsels. There 
were two or three tufted ducks about. They never sought to attack 
or meddle with the dabchick while swimming about, but the 
moment the dabchick hen ran very awkwardly ashore after its 
young one to prevent it going too far, the ducks, one or other, would 
suddenly dash after it and make a peck with the beak on its back 
and then rush into the water again. Had they, too, had experience 
of the dabchick’s power of diving and with its sharp beak wounding 
the webbed feet as the swans had if they attacked them in the 
water? And knowing this, did they of set purpose wait till the 
dabchick was on solid earth and could not there have recourse 
to this most availing mode of retaliation? I patiently sat and 
through my glass saw this behaviour repeated several times. This 
surely is a good deal on the very principle that Mr. Kearton 
made his shepherd say that his dog illustrated in action and 
practice :— 

“He allus bowls over little’ns just as you see him do that ’un, 
but he ’andles big dogs rougher by bitin’ their feet. There’s no dog 
as can fight like a dog as goes for feet, mister; take my word for it. 
They’re allus winners.” So it would seem to be with water-birds also, 
if the conduct of the dabchick here may count, with the advantage 
that water is an additional element in the matter. 

A. H. JAPP. 
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THE GIPSY BRIDE. 


LOVE, thro’ sunshine, storm, and strife, 
My heart will go with thee ; 
Thou art my light, my breath, my life ; 
But be not false to me! 


For thou must leave thy gipsy queen 
For maids high-born and fair, 

All drest in robes of dazzling sheen, 
With jewels in their hair. 


If Busné lady, silk-arrayed, 
Try then thy heart to gain, 

O think upon thy gipsy maid, 
Remember sunny Spain. 


In my black eyes thou oft hast said 
Love lighteth starry beams : 

He may ; and yet a small sharp blade 
Hid in my bosom gleams. 


Ah, see! the white moon waneth fast, 
And chill the night has grown, 

Our trysting hour will soon be past, 
Thy gipsy maid—alone. 


Alas! too soon the morning breeze 
Thy snowy sail will swell, 

And sadly sigh the orange trees 
Where we have said farewell. 


O Love, thro’ sunshine, storm, and strife 
My heart will go with thee ; 
Thou art my light, my breath, my life; 
But be not false to me! 
ISA J. POSTGATE. 
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THE GOETHIAN IDEAL. 


REAT men usually appear to us as the embodiments of special 
powers or faculties, which are developed at the expense of 
other parts of our common nature. Such, apparently, is the physio- 
logical cost of Genius, which stands for growth in certain definite 
directions. The principle is an old one, and receives ample illustra- 
tion from the past history of our race. There are, however, a few 
rare exceptions to which it must be applied in a modified form. 
Great men there are who, while allowing free play to the natural 
bent of their genius, are yet jealous of its absolute dominion over 
their being, and by an exercise of will seek to bring into line other 
energies for which they are indebted to Nature less directly. The 
result is then a general quickening of the entire mental character. 
There is apparently less inspiration and more judgment ; less genius, 
more sanity ; less of what is most truly immortal, more of what is 
most characteristically mortal. 

To this small company of great men belongs the remarkable 
personality which forms the subject of the present inquiry. The 
genius of Goethe was not of the all-absorbing type. In the most 
literal sense his genius was As, and did not possess Aim, (What he 
did, he did in the main consciously, deliberately, with a full know- 
ledge of its bearing upon himself ; and, as everyone knows, it was 
his aim tq bring into use almost every faculty of which he was 
possessed. } That he succeeded in his object is proved by the record 
of his life and works, for where shall we find a parallel to the number 
of different aspects thus presented to the student by one man? In 
him we are introduced to a singularly rich and full life, crowded 
with incident, and furnishing experience of every human relation. 
We see the precocious boy, the student, the courtier, administrator, 
actor, theatrical manager, man of letters, each phase being brought 
out as in a modern biography. And of still greater significance 
is his work. From a purely national point of view we have his 
unique service to German literature which, if not actually his own 
creation, as some affirm, at all events under his influence first 
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assumed character and distinction. Applying a still higher test, we 
recognise one having an undisputed place among the really great 

oets and prose writers of all time—a true citizen of the world. 
Then there is his remarkable appreciation of science and his position 
‘as pioneer in the working out of biological evolution. ) And finally, 
and most important of all, there is his special work as lyrist, 
dramatist, novelist, literary reformer, critic and philosopher, in 
which capacities he contributes to almost every department of 
human thought. 

Now the price paid for such extraordinary versatility is sufficiently 
obvious, though it hardly seems to have received the attention it 
deserves. It is with geniuses as with ordinary men: versatility 
implies a certain relative lack of what we should now call concen- 
tration and thoroughness. What is achieved in a number of 
directions may be great, but in almost every case it might conceiv- 
ably have been greater if the energy bestowed had been less freely 
distributed. To this truism even so great a man as Goethe is no 
exception. Looking at his work fairly and calmly, a century after it 
was given to the world, any candid critic must admit that he is 
responsible for a great deal of arid and dreary prose writing, 
interesting only to the antiquary or Goethe worshipper. The 
Biography, despite its title (“ Dichtung und Wahrheit aus meinem 
Leben”), is surely full of such writing ; “ Wilhelm Meister” might, 
without serious loss, have been considerably curtailed, and probably 
few will deny that other well-known works, such as ‘“‘ The Elective 
Affinities” and “ Werther,” are characterised by all the proilixity of 
the age to which they belong. And what is thus true of several 
individual works is equally true of Goethe’s work as a whole. From 
the evidence of the Life and Letters, we know that the number of 
schemes projected and abandoned at various stages almost equals 
the number of those actually carried out. ‘“ Faust” and “ Meister” 
were laboured at so fitfully, and over such long intervals, that the 
works lost unity of conception, and their later portions might almost 
be regarded as the product of a different brain. Much time appears 
to have been wasted before he realised that he had no aptitude for 
practical fine art work; while the return for the energy bestowed 
on experimental science, as he conceived it, was certainly quite 
inadequate. 

Accustomed as we now are to extreme differentiation of thought 
and purpose, we cannot fail to be in a measure repelled by the work 
of one who probably never saw the importance of this feature. 
Startling as it may seem to say concerning the work of such a 
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genius, it is probably not far from the truth to assert that in the 
whole of Goethe’s productions there is not one of which we can say 
that it is at the same time both great and perfect—perfect, that is, in 
the sense of infallibly attaining some clear object with just the 
necessary expenditure of force. He does not belong to that class 
of writers whose greatness depends on some single work, or whose 
thoughts lie in certain broad tracts patent to all readers. The 
precise opposite is the truth. (He is conspicuous for the range and 
average excellence of his work, revealing at comparatively rare 
intervals, and at times in totally unexpected places, insight and 
execution of the highest order. ) His primary instinct as an artist 
led him to be diffuse rather than exact, suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, rich as to the means employed rather than emphatic as 
to the end in view. Man, to him, was infinitely complex, his 
attributes infinitely correlated, his being infinitely mysterious ; and 
in the presence of the infinite in human nature he declined to be 
held to those hard-and-fast lines which all special conception and 
treatment involve. And so, in reading a Goethian masterpiece, 
although we may approve, admire, enjoy, we are seldom wholly 
satisfied, for we are always conscious of a certain lack of grasp, a 
certain suspicion that a really vital point may have been overlooked. 

Thus it comes about that Goethe presents quite exceptional 
difficulties to the student. From the time when Carlyle discovered 
in him “the devoutness of a Fénelon” and “the belief of a saint,” 
it has been abundantly evident that it is quite possible to see in his 
writings more than he ever intended to convey, to credit him with 
conceptions, beliefs, intentions, of which he was quite innocent. 
Despite the fact that the criticism on two works alone almost 
amounts to a small library in itself, we are still far from arriving at 
unanimity as to their true interpretation. And what is true of these 
two works is true of Goethe’s teaching asawhole. He is undoubtedly 
a different man to different minds. Not that he is intentionally 
ambiguous, for clearness was with him an ever-present aim. But so 
broad is his mind, so universal his culture, so catholic his nature, 
that the ordinary commentator never really rises to his plane. To 
see him clearly is to see partially, and as to the precise significance 
of these parts, a certain difference of opinion will long continue to 
exist. Still, even in the matter of Goethe criticism, progress has 
been made. As to the genera/ interpretation of his message there is 
happily some approach to agreement, and each step, honestly and 
independently taken, is, in a measure, a step towards that finality in 
judgment which has to do duty for an absolute criterion. 
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So much, then, by way of introduction. Now to state the aim of 
the present essay. It is, of course, quite impossible to separate the 
man from his writings, for never has a personal experience been 
more vividly reflected in literary work. But this is not to be a 
psychological study of the man and his life, his art, or method. 
Recognising that he is above everything else a poet, we have to 
consider him mainly as a teacher, or, in the true sense of the word, 
a philosopher—that is, one who is familiar with all the deeper 
problems of life, and who has arrived at certain far-reaching con- 
clusions regarding thought and conduct. Delicate as the task may 
seem, we have to try to penetrate to the really vital parts of his 
thought and life-work, to try to throw into relief that which is of 
most moment at the present time, to build up, as best we may, a sort 
of Ideal of Life as this wise man conceived it. That his view of life 
differed at various stages of his career cannot be doubted. But the 
inconsistency is that which must ever characterise a rich and 
developing nature that profits by experience and gathers strength 
with each change. To those, therefore, who approach the task in 
the right spirit of discrimination, the difficulty of selecting the best 
and most characteristic thought should not be insuperable. In this 
process we shall, of course, meet with much that is well known to all 
students of Goethe, and to many to whom he does not specially 
appeal. But in order that the conception may emerge naturally in 
the process of examination, it will be necessary to introduce the 
features in the order of their saliency without regard to the novelty 
or otherwise of minor points. 

(Now, the first and most obvious thing about the teaching of 
Goethe, the principle which may be said to embrace all others, and 
without which his personality and work are inexplicable, is the 
principle of Self-culture.4 The literature of the world affords 
examples of many who have written about self-culture ; Goethe 
ived it. It is not a mere proposition, a generalisation from experi- 
ence. It is more, even, than a conviction having a constant relation 
to conduct. It is, for him, nothing less than the supreme fact of 
life ; something to which everything else becomes tributary—an 
ever-present impulse, a ruling passion. Whatever else he forgets, he 
never forgets this. Beliefs may change, projects be abandoned, 
friendships disappear, loves die out, but the ever-conscious Bildung 
of Johann Wolfgang Goethe proceeds unceasingly, ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast. We are not here concerned to trace out the remarkable effect 
on his character of this principle of self-development, realised and 
carried out to an extent probably quite without precedent. There 
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is no virtue which, blindly or exclusively practised, may not pass 
into a vice ; and the strongest believers in the sage of Weimar will 
probably admit that his excessive self-absorption—self-worship, 
according to his severer critics—gave rise to traits at once limiting 
to the man and irritating to those he addressed. Nor must we fall 
into the error of confusing the man himself with his life-principle. 
A society modelled strictly on the pattern of the life actually lived 
by Goethe would have many objectionable features. Amongst other 
things, for instance, we should most certainly have a considerable 
development of the genus “ prig,” that is to say, there would be a 
constant parade of self-improvement without the self-forgetfulness or 
genius which can alone give it proportion and balance in the 
individual character. Goethe himself nowhere poses as a model for 
humanity to copy. He may have been an egoist, but he was cer- 
tainly not arbitrary. ‘The personality of man was to him inviolable. 
But we need have no fear that this far-reaching principle of self- 
culture will ever be realised in the Goethian sense by the ordinary 
man. It is, unfortunately, too far removed from the common 
concerns of life, too profoundly opposed to the stronger and lower 
instincts of our nature. The important fact for us to note is that 
Goethe presents the claims of self-culture with an originality, with a 
sincerity, and with a force that have perhaps never been equalled, 
certainly not surpassed. He tells us in a hundred ways that the one 
unpardonable sin is indifference, aimlessness, sluggishness. Every 
man by the exercise of his own free will must develop. The germs 
of this later growth are planted in every breast ; to cultivate them is 
the true vocation of every human soul, which only in this manner 
fulfils its mission. Culture, therefore, is the one prime essential of 
life—the means whereby existence is rendered harmonious and happy. 
Such is Goethe’s gospel of culture in its most general form. 

At this time of day it is, of course, quite unnecessary to dwell on the 
claims of culture as a conscious aim in life—that is, as a real factor 
in human conduct. To those who are indifferent as to the true 
progress of the individual and the race there will probably be little 
of interest in this man’s work. Assuming that all recognise the 
vital importance of culture of some sort, we are bound to take 
account of the grave and earnest appeal of one who was endowed 
by Nature with exceptional insight, who had exceptional experience 
of life, and who had an exceptional gift of communicating his im- 
pressions to his fellow-men. 

Now what is the dominant note of this appeal? Unquestionably, 
the first point that strikes us about Goethe’s ideal of culture is its 
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completeness. ‘Taking together what he says and what he does, we 
perceive that he is content with the advance of nothing less than the 
whole being. He aims at nothing less than perfection. Physically, 
intellectually, morally, cesthetically, religiously, must the human 
character be unfolded. Only in this complex fashion can man pro- 
gress as man; in no other way can the highest point be reached. 
This conception, now familiar to all students of human development, 
had probably never before been thus embodied in the work of one 
man—certainly not by a modern. The world has seen many 
teachers calling loudly on men to be virtuous, free, pious, rational, 
artistic. It was reserved for Goethe, through his life and thought, 
to tell them to be, in the fullest, deepest sense, mez, to live the whole 
life. 

Such severe impartiality can of course never be popular. The 
individual man is a creature of bias. His nature is more alive in 
some directions than in others. He requires a clear statement on 
some simple issue appealing to his prejudices. Any opinion which 
indicates a balance of judgment, or makes a twofold appeal, he 
regards with indifference or suspicion. It seems indeed necessary 
that in order to command attention everything must be presented 
without proportion--in an exaggerated form. And so in Goethe we 
look in vain for the qualities of the Leader, for a leader must bea 
partisan, and that is precisely what he is not. Of course no man 
can be wholly free from prejudice (and in passing it may be granted 
that we should lose all interest in him if he could), but in the mind 
of Goethe the element of bias certainly seems to be reduced to the 
lowest possible point. His concern is with the entire man, that 
infinitely complex being whose powers must not work independently, 
or fitfully, or aimlessly, but harmoniously, steadfastly, intelligently. 
If not a Leader he is, therefore, in the strictest sense a Pioneer. His 
standard of all-round culture is probably the highest that can be 
fixed. That it can never be attained, that he himself, rarely gifted 
as he was, never attained it, is not the point. The true ideal must 
always remain unrealised. Here at least is something towards which 
humanity may strive without ceasing; something which must help 
to correct those special tendencies which are characteristic of all 
men, and which so often lead them astray ; something, in short, 
which will serve to impress us with the many-sidedness of truth, and 
to quicken our recognition of it, no matter under what strange 
guises it may appear. 

But let us hasten to note that Goethe’s ideal of culture, though it 
demands the development of the entire nature of man, lays almost 
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equal stress upon the cultivation of special talents. His position 
here is not so clear as could be wished, but having regard to the 
essential spirit of his teaching, we must suppose that the harmonious 
general development is to be attained through what we now call 
general principles, the special development through both general 
principles and special knowledge. He believes that every man is 
born with certain peculiar faculties, certain aptitudes which distin- 
guish him from his fellows, and which it is his first duty to discover 
and cultivate. Thus we have a general and a special culture pro- 
ceeding concurrently, the one characterised in the main by breadth, 
idea (Begriff), insight; the other by depth, knowledge of detail, 
practical activity. The general culture has reference to the larger 
faculties or main functions of our nature, the special culture to our 
particular powers or crafts. It is this latter form that Goethe has in 
mind when, towards the close of his life, he bewails the loss of 
valuable time. To Eckermann he says: “I should have kept more 
to my own trade”—meaning thereby poetry—and solemnly warns 
his friend against false tendencies. 

Between these two forms or modes of culture there is of course 
no essential contradiction. It is only when they are carried to an 
extreme that a certain antagonism appears. Now it must be remem- 
bered that Goethe wrote in an age when specialism, as we under- 
stand it, was unknown. During the past century the number of 
workers bent upon increasing the sum of human knowledge or rais- 
ing the standard of human achievement has enormously increased ; 
indeed it is not too much to say that the subdivision of labour and 
the degree to which it has become specialised is the most remark- 
able feature of our time. The case of a man’s devoting his whole 
life to some small branch of inquiry or special form of skill, to the 
total exclusion of every other form of culture, is a comparatively 
modern development—or shall we say disease ?—of our civilisation. 
To Goethe the cultivation of a particular taste or faculty would 
appear to be quite consistent with his grand principle of a complete 
life. A modern specialist of the more pronounced type, with his 
exaggerated estimate of his own department, and his generally lop- 
sided development, would have been regarded as a martyr to society, 
living for its sake a partial or imperfect existence. Goethe, it is 
clear, would have told us to be men first, specialists afterwards, even 
though Society should produce a smaller number of abnormally 
clever or abnormally learned people, even though the accumulation 
of fact or the increase of skill should proceed more slowly, or 
material civilisation be somewhat retarded. 
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In connection with this conception of culture another point 
must also be noted. At the present day, in treating of man and his 
work in the world, the first step would be to recognise the difference 
between the ordinary daily employment undertaken in obedience to 
the stern necessities of existence, and the occupations of leisure 
entered upon voluntarily from a sense of love or duty. In Goethe’s 
treatment of the question of vocations this distinction is never clearly 
drawn. There is no acknowledgment of what our present industrial 
system now forces on our notice, viz., that the vast majority of 
people pass the greater part of their time in work from which they 
derive little or no real pleasure. The element of payment—worldly 
gain—as a factor in shaping the work is ignored by Goethe, not, we 
may be sure, because he is unconscious of such a powerful motive 
in human affairs, but because, as a true apostle of culture, the acqui- 
sition of wealth as an end in itself is outside his province. The 
cultivation of a talent is, with him, the successful pursuit of a calling. 
In his ideal world everyone is engaged in a labour of love, joyously 
performing the task for which he is fitted by Nature. The only 
specialism of which he takes account is the persistent activity which 
is founded on self-knowledge. Our mission is unfailingly to search 
out the one congenial pursuit, and waste no time on others for which 
we feel ourselves unfitted. Of course this view is not practical. 
Indeed Goethe never 7s practical in the political sense of suggesting 
reforms which may be directly carried out. Obviously the present 
view is not practical because it does not recognise a fundamental 
fact of modern society: that life is a keen struggle—a struggle for 
existence or for wealth. Happily, however, even at the present day 
there is a large class which is not hopelessly involved in either of 
these forms of strife ; and if we may venture to believe that they are 
not necessarily characteristic of the highest social state, and that 
they will become less marked with the progress of the race, it is 
hardly too much to hope that Goethe’s lofty conception of a true 
life-calling, fanciful as it may now seem, may be ever increasingly 
realised. 

This then, in broadest outline, is the Goethian ideal: that the 
first aim of man should be self-culture, that his culture should be 
*‘ whole,” his entire nature being symmetrically developed, and that 
his vocation in life should be in harmony with his special tastes. We 
now advance to a somewhat closer inspection, directing our attention 
first to the more purely intellectual side of his thought. 

Goethe has all the poet’s lack of order and method. It was no 
part of his plan to keep his ideas for the énevitad/e place. Some of 
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his-profoundest generalisations, for instance, are placed in the mouths 
of rather common-place people. His knowledge is great, but there 
is no attempt at arrangement or co-ordination. We look in vain for 
anything resembling a well-defined scheme. The conclusions at 
which he arrives by the intellectual, as by other processes, are dis- 
connected, and are contained chiefly in short dissertations, aphorisms, 
or maxims. On certain main points, however, his position is 
tolerably clear. The judgment of Mephistopheles expressed to the 
Student might almost be taken as his own motto— 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Doch griin des Lebens goldner Baum. 


He is, indeed, not so much a thinker as a Ziver. He has all the 
contempt of a sensuous and active nature for rigid theory or purely 
abstract thought. He deems it a virtue never to have “thought 
about thinking.” To Schiller he says, “I am glad to think that I 
have ideas without knowing it, and that I can see them with my eyes ” ; 
and to Eckermann, “I have always kept myself free from philosophy 
[always meaning thereby metaphysics], mine was the common-sense 
point of view.” Even Spinoza, who of all thinkers appears to have 
had the greatest influence upon him, he never seems to have studied 
systematically (as Professor Edward Caird points out), his apparent 
aim being rather to seek confirmation of his own views than to 
acquire new principles. His position in regard to metaphysics is 
perhaps best summed up in the remark—‘“ Man is not born to solve 
the problem of the universe, but to restrain himself within the limits 
of the comprehensible.” No doubt this begs the question to some 
extent, since it is just as to where the limits of the comprehensible 
are reached that difference of opinion exists. But this way of 
regarding the mystery of the universe came with a shock to con- 
temporary thought in Germany, and did much to correct the 
prevalent tendencies towards excessive introspection and theorising. 
To Englishmen, on the other hand, this attitude of mind has long 
been familiar. It has that practical character so dear to the hearts 
of our countrymen, which condemns as vain all attempts to search 
out the ultimate either in mind or nature. “There is no sadder 
sight than the direct striving after the unconditioned in this 
thoroughly conditioned world.” “The more we know how to use 
our knowledge, the better we see that the unfathomable is of no 
practical use.” Thus clearly does he see that all knowledge is rela- 
tive, and that no amount of thinking can make it otherwise. We 
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are therefore to realise, once for all, that the end of life—as he puts 
it—is not to think but to act. 

We must, however, keep clearly in view that Goethe’s repugnance 
was confined to what he deemed to be desultory or metaphysical 
thinking. Of the value of the thinking which is directly related to 
the facts of life no one could be more conscious. In his domain of 
the comprehensible one great fact stands out—the conception of 
Natural Law. Here he was far ahead of his time. This is not the 
place to examine his services to the theory of evolution, but we 
must take account of the fact that he was one of the first to appre- 
hend clearly the essential unity of Nature. He saw that in Nature 
there are no sudden gaps or radical changes, that the present 
condition of our earth and its forms of life have been reached 
through a process of slow and orderly development, and that to the 
eye of intelligence the universe is revealed through its /aws. In 
his day evolution was one of the vaguest of speculations; as a 
hypothesis, it was confined by its few supporters to certain special 
branches of biology. Hence we can hardly have stronger proof of 
the penetration and breadth of Goethe’s mind than is afforded by 
the fact that he not only accepted the principle of evolution as an 
approximate explanation of the phenomena of life and the grand 
movement of Nature, but applied it to man and his work in the 
world. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that in the formation of 
his thought, this principle stands out above all others as being, for 
him, by far the most potent and abiding. 

But it is impossible to remain with Goethe long on a purely 
intellectual plane. Even the two features just spoken of are tinged 
with an element of religious feeling. The imperfection of knowledge 
passes into a vague form of faith, and the recognition of natural law 
merges into something closely akin to Nature-worship. His attitude 
in relation to knowledge generally is highly characteristic: ‘ Mere 
stores of knowledge, however vast, in themselves give no capacity for 
thinking.” ‘“ We can truly know only what we love.” ‘“ All philoso- 
phy must be lived and loved.” Here we are near the ultimate source 
of his wisdom. He seeks to express knowledge in terms of life and 
feeling. To him the knowledge which is not felt is mere pedantry, 
the effect of which is not to expand and animate the mind, but to 
narrow and weaken it. This view is surely full of significance for us 
at the present time. In this age of cram, when knowledge is pur- 
sued as an end in itself, we are apt to forget that the really vital 
point is not what we know, but the use we make of it. The paths 
of knowledge should all lead to personality. So far as we are men 
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and not mere animals of human form, the highest significance of life 
must be sought in the direction of conduct, culture, character ; and 
the knowledge which has no relation to these is, for us, no knowledge, 
but so much intellectual deadweight, which might as well be on the 
shelves of the library for reference, as in the brain. Goethe’s 
“Lebenlust” is largely traceable to his emotional responsiveness 
to the stimulus of knowledge. No matter how systematised, how 
scientific the knowledge to be acquired, he will not have the “ sense” 
element taken out of it; it must appeal to him as a living and 
volitional being. It would not be difficult to trace out the effect of 
this conception in the work of subsequent thinkers, notably in 
Ruskin. It is here that Goethe rises to the level of the Prophet. 
He is a preacher against the idolatry of symbols, bringing us back 
from the pursuit of intellectual phantoms to the claims of life and 
reality. 

His zsthetic teaching proceeds on similar lines. If it is true 
that, in his view, to know is to feel, equally true is it that to feel is 
to portray. Only that is of value to him to which he can give 
shape and form. He has no theory of art. The usual contempt 
for abstract principles is conspicuous here as elsewhere: ‘ What 
need of definitions? A lively feeling of situations and power to 
express them make a poet.” But he sees vividly the essential truth 
underlying all sound art : that the artist must portray only what he 
feels and knows, that skill without sincerity is base, that the man 
must put Azmse/f into his work. To this ideal he was himself faith- 
ful throughout life. ‘I have never,” he says, “affected anything in 
my poetry. I have never uttered anything which I have not ex- 
perienced, and which has not urged me to production.” It is this 
sincerity, this fidelity to life and self, which lends so rare a charm to 
his art work considered as a whole. We may not be always moved 
by the sentimentality, the situation may at times be distasteful, but 
we always feel that we are in the presence of one who is telling us, 
without striving after effect, of something that he sees. He believes 
in art as a regenerator of mankind, as an infinite source of some of 
the purest pleasures of life. ‘One ought every day at least to hear 
a little song, read a good poem, and see a fine picture.” “ Poetry is 
given us to hide the little discords of life, and to make man con- 
tented with the world and his condition.” Thus poets are the great 
teachers of the world, vitalising and re-creating for mankind every 
other form of work. Those to whom this is not a self-evident truth 
will fail to understand the Goethian outlook. Extensive as that 


outlook is, it is after all the outlook of a poct—the exponent of 
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the sensuous, the creator of images, the revealer of the deeper 
meaning of things. Goethe is a realist only from a transcendental 
point of view. To the ordinary mind he is an idealist, delighting 
in an ideal world, striving indeed to show that the real world is 
of little value apart from the ideal, that existence without imagi- 
nation is death. 

Goethe’s religious attitude seems to have given great trouble to 
the critics. In such a matter individual bias is very strong, and 
the rule seems to be to credit him with much more or much less than 
he believed. Here of course we are not concerned with the precise 
elements of his creed, but it will be necessary to notice a few general 
features of his religious belief. Apparently he does not accept any 
dogmatic theology whatever, Christian or otherwise. Miracles, as 
commonly understood, are equally unworthy of credence, and piety 
and faith are not in themselves efficacious. On the other hand, he 
believes in God, the source of all goodness, truth and beauty, who 
reveals Himself directly through Nature and through great and 
inspired men. But the characteristic of personality in the Supreme 
Being is always extremely faint. “Iam not satisfied with any one 
aspect of divine things ; as a poet and artist Iam more or less of a 
polytheist, as a natural philosopher I am a pantheist, and if I 
require a personal God for my personality, there is provision made 
in my mental constitution for that also.” The following opinion, 
expressed only eight years before his death, is significant: “ This 
occupation with ideas of immortality is for people of rank, and 
especially ladies who have nothing to do. But an able man, who 
has something regular to do here, and must toil and struggle and pro- 
duce day by day, leaves the future world to itself, and is active and 
useful in this.” It is indeed clear that on all matters affecting the 
future life he is comparatively indifferent. His supreme principle is 
to make the most of the present life. His objection to the Chris- 
tianity of his day was almost solely confined to this ground. He 
hated asceticism and “ other-worldliness” because they encouraged 
contempt for the present world, and professed to see in the mortifi- 
cation of the flesh the only way to a higher life. In his view there 
is no more deadly sin than this. 

In this connection there is one point of which all who wish to 
form an impartial estimate of the subject of this article should take 
account. Writing to Jacobi on one occasion he good-humouredly 
spoke of himself as “an old heathen,” and the term seems to have 
been seriously accepted as an indication of his religious belief. We 
should here be on our guard lest we accept the dictates of a narrow 
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theology, which is unable to conceive of any but certain special 
forms of revelation. Heathenism is one of those common words 
which no one stops to define, but the task would be by no means 
easy. This much, however, is clear, that there is an element of 
heathenism in the beliefs of all reverent students of Nature. To be 
without it is to admit that we have remained untouched by one of 
the most primary emotions of these latter days of science, that we 
have never really fe/¢ that, in some mysterious and unsearchable way, 
we are indeed part of the universe. ‘That this aspect appeals to 
Goethe with exceptional force cannot be denied, but any man whose 
belief in the Deity was confined to such manifestations could never 
deduce therefrom the conception of a moral world, sustained and 
controlled by one Supreme Power. Of Goethe’s religion it may 
perhaps be admitted that it had manifest shortcomings rendering it 
unfit—according to those best qualified to judge—for the mass of 
mankind. But let it also be frankly acknowledged that it was at 
least adequate to the man himself, permitting him to live a long life 
untroubled by remorse, and to die with all the serenity of profound 
conviction or faith. 

It is fitting that we should approach the ethical side of Goethe’s 
teaching by way of that phase of morality which stands out so 
prominently in his life and which has given rise to the severest 
criticism. It is no mere coincidence that the very last words of his 
greatest poem should be— 

Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan, 


for truly the “Eternal Feminine” looms big on the Goethian 
horizon. It has been said that the influence of woman was the only 
influence which reached him, and in a certain sense this is un- 
doubtedly true. To put it plainly, the friendships of men were 
valued for what they could give him. With the possible exception 
of Schiller, the element of personal liking never seems to have 
entered into any of his attachments. He was kindly by nature, but 
to true fellow-feeling he was probably a stranger ; he was, indeed, 
too far above those with whom he came into contact. And so, as 
his character develops, the men who have ceased to be useful to him 
are dropped, with little regret and apparently little emotion. Far 
otherwise is it with his women friends. At an early age he got into 
the way of falling in love, and in this course he persevered to the 
close of his life. Strange to say, the extraordinary number of his 
attachments does not seem to have materially affected the intensity . 
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of the feeling; and in this respect, as in many others, he retained 
the susceptibilities of youth to a quite remarkable degree. As all 
the world knows, it was from the experience thus gained that he 
drew the inspiration for so many of his most delightful lyrics, as well 
as for nearly all his female characters in romance. Here we are of 
course interested only in a general way in this phase of his character, 
as indicating a certain fixed principle of conduct. Now, it will pro- 
bably be admitted by all who try to take a broad survey of the 
general course of his life, that in the matter of sexual morality 
Goethe was not, to any material extent, in advance of the standard 
of his time or place. Not that he was ever the slave of passion or 
impulse even during the fierce period of Sturm und Drang. The 
suspicions of profligacy, or even of incontinence, which seem to 
exist in the minds of some of his detractors, are clearly unfounded. 
Despite his impressibility, his passions in this, as in other respects, 
appear to have been under control ; and, so far as we know, all his 
love affairs (with one or two possible exceptions) were of a pure and 
elevating character. Still, we cannot escape the inference to be 
drawn from his writings. He is not consciously immoral ; he does 
not condone acts which are opposed to his sense of right ; but the 
scope of his sexual ethics is limited. He remains throughout life, 
to a certain extent, wzmoral. His conception of the social order 
and the supreme importance of individual development permitted a 
freedom which a later age, with different ideas as to the effect of 
such conduct, cannot sanction. This moral haziness on such a vital 
matter is doubtless one of his most serious limitations, and he has 
paid dearly for it in the estimation of posterity, at all events among 
Anglo-Saxon people. 

Indeed, if we carefully dissociate the teacher from the artist, we 
shall find that, on the subject of the relation of the sexes generally, 
Goethe’s ideal, considering his experience, is disappointing. His 
presentation is true so far as it goes, but at the present time one 
must indeed be blind not to perceive that his view is partial and 
one-sided. He places woman on a lower plane than that on which 
any modern conception could now place her. There is in his 
attitude always an element of condescension. In a word, though he 
gives us many touching pictures of feminine devotion—of Ideal 
Love, the offspring of mutual sacrifice and constancy, we have com- 
paratively faint indications. ‘The apparent anomaly is perfectly 
explicable on the view of his character here taken. Self-culture is 
for him the supreme fact, and to this even love must give way. He 
requires love and plenty of it, but—to borrow Mr. R. H. Hutton’s 
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phrase—it is with “limited liability.” Life-long devotion to a single 
woman is out of the question. He sees clearly enough that to one 
with this fixed purpose such an obligation is a disturbing element, 
bristling with surprises, and he honestly feels that he cannot take the 
risk unless it be postponed to a period of life too late seriously to 
affect the course he has marked out. Opinion will ever be divided 
as to how far the world is a gainer by this absolute adherence to one 
grand principle. Perhaps, on the whole, it is correct to say that he 
gains zesthetically what he loses morally. Still, with the example of 
Dante and Beatrice before us, it seems hard to suppress a wish that 
Goethe’s emotions could have been more concentrated, that some 
single personality could have inspired his muse throughout life. 
However, this would imply a very different Goethe from that of which 
we have actual knowledge. 

But let us leave this question of sex and pass to other aspects of 
Goethe’s moral teaching. As has been so often remarked, his ethical 
position is distinguished for the prominence he gives to activity— 
work—founded upon a sense of duty. In this manner is character, 
the ultimate aim of every man, to be built up. The moral note in 
Goethe’s appeal is a very strong, if not, as some contend, a dominant 
one. Of himself he says: “I have meant honestly all my life both 
to myself and others, and always looked upward to the Highest.” 
Here are a few of his sayings, characteristically pregnant, throwing 
much light upon his attitude on the subject of man’s work in the 
world. “A mind endowed with active powers, and keeping with a 
practical object to the task that lies nearest, is the worthiest there is 
on earth.” . . . “Let each endeavour everywhere to be of use to 
himself and others ; this is not a precept or counsel, but the utter- 
ance of life itself.” . . . “ How can a man know himself? Never 
by thinking ; only by doing. Try to do your duty and you will at 
once know what you are worth.” . . . “ Duty: where a man loves 
what he commands himself to do.” His ideal of right conduct, 
therefore, is to do the work at hand. Not tocroak about the passing 
nature of the worldly show, the futility of all human effort, or the 
limitations to which all are subject, but to do something; to cast 
away vain desires and aims, to renounce with a good grace what we 
cannot attain, and to persevere steadfastly on the path we have 
marked out for ourselves. Only by thus making the most of our- 
selves, do we deal properly with life. Hence the only self-denial 
which is virtuous is that which has some useful end : all other forms 
are immoral, because they needlessly retard natural growth. We 
find here no definite ethical system, but the essential principle is not 
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difficult to discern. He relies ultimately on the individual con- 
science, and a moral code founded upon utility. A utilitarian in the 
technical sense he is not. His was not the intellect to anticipate the 
conclusions of Mill and Spencer. But in an intuitive sort of way 
he certainly recognises that the first, if not the sole, justification of 
a moral law is the extent to which it promotes the general happiness 
or well-being in the present life. Of course we have long since 
become accustomed to this manner of solving the ethical problem, 
but in Goethe’s time the idea was still novel to the majority even of 
thinking men, and there can be no doubt that his influence in this 
direction has been both extensive and profound. 

But a crucial point under this head still remains to be noticed. 
All right conduct involves on the part of the individual a consideration 
for others, and we have to face the question as to how far the claims 
of self-culture are consistent with altruism, whether the conscious, 
persistent development of one’s own powers does not imply a certain 
disregard of the feelings of others. Students of Goethe literature 
have become accustomed to the criticism that he is inherently selfish, 
that in pursuing his own ideal he is indifferent to the pain he inflicts 
on those with whom he comes into contact. This opinion is 
probably either the result of prejudice or is based on an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts of his life. There are to be found un- 
doubtedly many acts of kindness and generosity which no really 
selfish man could possibly perform. The worst that can be said is 
that in considering others he never forgets himself. If he denies 
himself for others, it is because he believes his character is thereby 
improved. For him the act and its effect upon himself are parts of 
the same fact. Weare here on the verge of the old problem as to 
whether ay act can be absolutely disinterested. Clearly, to ignore 
the effect on the mind of the doer is absurd. We cherish a belief in 
pure unselfishness, but the absolute, here as elsewhere, is unattain- 
able. There would be little virtue in the world if the consciousness 
of doing right, or of having done right, were to be removed. If Goethe 
had been less candid concerning his aim in life, we should doubtless 
have heard far less of his selfishness. That he sees the importance 
of the altruistic principle comes out clearly when we glance at the 
product of his most mature thought—the second part of “ Faust.” 
However inferior this may be as a piece of art, it is undoubtedly the 
work of a great intellect, and without it the poem of “ Faust ” would 
be, at best, a magnificent fragment. And what is here the solution 
of the problem stated, but not solved, in the first part? Under what 
circumstances does the wished-for moment arrive? Only when poor 
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Faust, blind and stricken by Care, realises that the direct pursuit of 
his own happiness as an end in itself is futile ; only when he had 
become absorbed in practical work ; when the good of others and 
not his own good, had become the aim of his life. Thus do we see 
that, in the last resort, Goethe’s outlook does not greatly differ from 
what is most generally accepted as the soundest view to-day: a 
qualified altruism, an ideal which recognises that consideration for 
others must be an essential and ever-increasingly powerful factor in 
the happiness of self. 

As bearing on the subject of Goethe’s moral feeling, reference 
may be made to two questions of a rather more concrete character. 
Very significant is the way in which he regards the sentiment of 
nationality. Of patriotism in the popular sense he has barely a 
trace—witness the fact that amongst all his songs there is not one of 
a distinctly national character. At a time when his country was 
being overrun by the French he was expected to write war-songs. 
“How could I,” he says to Eckermann, “write songs of hatred 
without hating? And, between ourselves, I do not hate the French, 
although I thanked God when we were free from them. How 
could I, to whom culture and barbarism are alone of importance, 
hate a nation which is amongst the most cultivated of the earth, 
and to which I owe so great a part of my own cultivation?” He 
loves his country, but it is not with the love of a father who ignores 
or excuses the faults of his child. He does not scruple to hold up 
the weaknesses of his countrymen, but he never points a fault 
without, as an idealist, indicating the direction in which a remedy 
may be found. “ National hatred,” he says, “is strongest and most 
violent where there is the lowest degree of culture. But there is a 
degree where it vanishes altogether, where one stands to some extent 
above nations and feels the weal or woe of a neighbouring people 
as if it had happened to our own.” In thought he is probably the 
greatest cosmopolitan that the world has seen. One of the most 
faultless of critics, he has a keen vision for excellence quite inde- 
pendent of the country in which it appears. England, France, Italy, 
Germany, and the East, Greece and Rome are all laid under con- 
tribution for what, in his judgment, they can best supply. He is 
thus led to form an ideal of a true World-Literature which shall rise 
above all national feeling and prejudice and recognise only the 
Highest. Only in the comparative study of national thought and 
feeling could there be a general progress towards perfection. It is 
not to be expected that any but a very small part of mankind will 
be able to stand with Goethe on this plane. But few will decline to 
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admit that he at least puts us on our guard against the false patriotism 
which is born of ignorance, and whose effect is to retard the progress 
of civilisation in its highest sense. The ideal is a lofty one, and 
from its wider acceptance it were surely wrong to expect anything 
but good to the race. 

Equally striking is his position on the subject of social reform. 
In the social, as in the physical, world his profound belief in the 
laws of evolution caused him to be sceptical of sudden changes or 
upheavals. The July Revolution is of less importance to him than 
the revolution in biology. He looks for the improvement of society, 
but it must be through the culture of the individual rather than 
through violent action founded upon enthusiasm. ‘“ Freedom is an 
odd thing, and every man has enough of it, if he could only satisfy 
himself. What avails a superfluity of freedom we cannot use? If 
a man has freedom enough to live healthily and to work at his craft 
he has enough, and so much all can easily obtain.” And of the 
future: ‘Men will become cleverer and more acute, but not better, 
happier or stronger in action.” There is indeed but one conclusion 
to be drawn from his way of looking at the social phenomena of his 
day : he has only the faintest sympathy with democratic ideals. He 
does not believe that happiness depends, to any very great extent, on 
a man’s material surroundings, and he has little interest in social 
action based on the opposite view. Of course we must remember 
the totally different aspect presented by the social problem in his 
time, but making due allowance, we are forced to admit that the 
mind of Goethe, imaginative and comprehensive as it is, fails to 
realise the manifold evils incidental to the common lot. 

And this brings us to our final point: Goethe’s ideal of life 
suffers from the good fortune which he enjoyed. Of the struggle 
for existence he knew nothing first-hand. He was spared all the 
petty cares and anxieties of life. Of pain and disease he had an 
exceptionally small share. He seems to have keenly felt the loss 
of two or three persons during his life, and his mental troubles 
were probably real enough. But he is never in danger of losing 
his balance. Under any circumstances he would no doubt have 
remained a stable and self-contained man ; but his actual lot tended 
to develop these qualities to a quite incalculable degree. As has 
been so frequently remarked, it was his nature to avoid the con- 
templation of suffering in any form. Of the existence of suffering 
real and wide-spread, and of the inadequacy of the ordinary nature 
to rise superior to the evils of life, he is but dimly conscious. He 
is sometimes called a demi-god, and in this description there is a 
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measure of truth. ‘There is in his perfect mental adjustment, his 
serene self-complacency, an element of the superhuman. But this 
also has its price. In rising above humanity he must also lose 
sympathy with it. The partial loss of this sentiment of sympathy, 
upon which the whole social instinct is founded, is serious enough. 
It affects his religion, it limits the scope of his ethical teaching, 
it places his own moral character on a lower plane. But from 
such psychological failings there is no court of appeal; they are 
part of that ultimate law of compensation which is co-extensive 
with humanity itself, and which is at once a warning to the brilliant 
and a consolation to the ordinary man. Let us, therefore, accept 
this lack of sympathy in Goethe with a good grace. His nature is 
built on a colossal scale, and on a similar scale he must pay for 
his development. 

Such, then, is the Goethian Ideal as it appears to the present 
writer. The attempt has been made to present it fairly and frankly, 
neither suppressing features which are commonly regarded as 
objectionable, nor unduly emphasising those which appeal to the 
sentiment of time or place. The Ideal is not perfect, for it is of 
human creation ; but its place among the abiding conceptions of 
the world’s greatest men will remain secure. Studied sympathetically, 
it will take us as far and as deep into the mysteries of the universe 
and into the prime realities of life as we can hope to penetrate 
under any single guide. And in adding significance to life it also 
adds hope. For none can yield to its influence without having a 
keener sense of the value of the present life, its fulness and possi- 
bilities, without recognising that for each individual there is indeed 
a “life worth living,” whose pleasures and aspirations are founded 
upon the higher instincts of our nature. 

ALFRED JORDAN. 
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A FELLS TRAGEDY. 


LL day behind the yelling hounds we had harried poor Reynard, 
A and at night sheltered under the hospitable roof of an old 
yeoman. After supper our pipes were lit, and, among the thickening 
reek, many and varied were the stories told. Most of them are 
forgotten now, but oneso impressed my memory that I cannot forget 
it. It came from the lips of an old guide ; ninety years had he seen, 
yet in agility and speed few men present that day had been able to far 
surpass him. He leant forward from his seat of honour, and addressed 
the man, some twenty years his junior and much his inferior in 
physique, seated opposite. 

‘Jack, do you remember the Hermit of the Fells ?” 

“No; but my father used to tell of his doings. He was killed 
in the Mickledore, wasn’t he ?” 

‘“* He was,” answered the old guide. Was it some unknowable 
communion of spirits, or was it some peculiar inflexion in his voice, 
that forced us all into instant attention ? 

* The Hermit is forgotten now, for no stone, save loose boulders, 
marks where his body was laid in Mickledore. Where he came 
from no one knows, nor did his name, or his reasons for quitting 
his proper place, ever leak out. He lived on the fells, getting food 
where he could; a better cragsman or hunter there was not, even 
then, when every man could move like a fox. 

“One fine December morning (it was early in the ’twenties) 
I decided for a climb in Mickledore ; so gathered my ropes together, 
and set off. Before I reached the sheepfold in Mickleden, I heard 
a call from behind, and there, coming down with ease as well as 
speed one of the worst shirling beds on the End of Stickle, was the 
Hermit. I waited, and in a short time he caught me up. 

“¢Where to?’ he asked—for in speech he was very brief— 
noticing the tackle. 

“Into Mickledore, to have a whet [try] at some of the higher 
crags beside Scawfell cairn. Will you come? It’s like for a nasty 
day.’ 
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“*¢ All right,’ he answered, and led the way. 

“ The morning mist was hanging thick as we faced Rossett Ghyll, 
and it didn’t seem to rise any higher as daylight came in. Soon we 
were among it—a freezing mass of white, rolling in the sheltered 
hollows in leisurely rhythm, like the waves of the sea, scurrying along 
the open like the smoke spewed from an enormous gun; for half 
a gale of wind was shrieking over Bowfell. In a short time we had 
reached Eskhause, and, staggering and reeling as the strong gusts 
struck us, with an occasional lie down to regain our breath, were 
pushing our way on to Scawfell Pike, finally to reach the cliffs of the 
cloud-filled Mickledore. Skirting the edge, we arrived on the more 
sheltered side where Scawfell’s mighty top shielded us from the 
worst of the now furious gale—scant shrift for him who would cross 
the Hause zow. Selecting a cosy corner, at the suggestion of the 
cool and watchful Hermit, we sat down and ate our lunch, listening 
the while with all our ears’ power to the rattle of falling scree 
and rushing water, for in our descent chiefest dangers would, we 
knew, lie in these. Now came a little lull in the blast and snow- 
flakes hovered in the air, one after another, till a shower had left 
a thin griming on grass and boulder. The Hermit once looked up, 
but did not speak, while the suggestive dangers kept me silent. 
Stubborn, foolish hearts must have been ours, for to descend on 
such a day was mere suicide, even to practised climbers, as, under 
the snow, the ground was wet and foothold treacherous. 

““The shower ceased suddenly, the dense cloud began to part, 
then came a rift through which we could see the whole chasm 
below. In that instant the Hermit was on his feet, and, as one 
arm shot out towards the serried line of crags, he yelled, above the 
still noisy gale : 

“¢ Which ??” 

“ ¢ Third,’ I roared back—it was time for. haste, as, almost ere the 
word passed my lips, there came the hoarse boom of another burst 
of wind and all was hidden in a white impenetrable covering. 

** To you believe in second sight, Bate?’ asked the Hermit, when 
we had finished the meal and were ready to go on. 

“* Ofcourse Ido. Is there a guide or a shepherd between Shap 
and Ennerdale who does not?’ 

“ ¢ Then ’—and this was the first confidence of his long sojourn 
among the fells—‘I had a dream last night that this day some one 
is to be buried down there,’ and he pointed down into the deep chasm 
from which rose, during the lulls of the wind, the merry splash of falling 
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water. I looked aghast, but the Hermit said no more. He turned 
to continue our walk, while I followed, busying myself with the rope. 
When we reached the point agreed upon for our descent, the Hermit 
stopped, while I handed the loose end of the line to him. Mechanically 
he put it around him, tying it with a very insecure slip-knot, and 
prepared to descend. Foran instant I thought this a piece of reckless 
bravado ; then, like a flash, there crossed my mind a fearful impression. 
Was he going to justify his morbid dream—to sacrifice himself to a 
flight of fancy? The awful idea of this man—surest of cragsmen and 
best of comrades—going wilfully to destruction appalled me, and for a 
brief period a dread of coming doom gripped my brain and tongue, 
and prevented their customary duties. When, however, the Hermit 
stepped into the steep shelving scree some power aided me to release 
my faculties, and I fairly screamed out : 

“* Hermit, I go first! I am a guide.’ 

“He stood back at this flimsy excuse—for he knew this ground 
better than I or any other man. 

** * Now,’ as more of my wonted power escaped that cursed lethargy, 
‘tie that rope properly—or—I won’t go.’ The last few words were 
jerked out incoherently, for the Hermit now faced me. ‘Though his 
iron-like features did not show any feeling, I feared he was laughing 
at me inwardly ; but my relief was great when he properly knotted 
the line and motioned me to take the first place. 

“For the first thirty yards the scree fell steeply, after which I found 
myself on the narrow brink of a cliff, where the Hermit soon joined 
me. In the meantime I had passed the rope round a cornice of 
rock to ease the strain, for it would now be a descent by rope. 
Then came the Hermit’s turn to lead, and he quickly climbed into 
the gulf, I paying out the rope as his weight made itself felt ; for 
though the cliff was abrupt there were, in crag parlance, good and 
bad places in it—breaks where a climb down was possible, slabs 
where the smooth surface left no hold even for the hand. After a 
while the rope slackened—the Hermit had reached some point from 
which he could reconnoitre—then the jerkirig began anew, and I 
felt the Hermit climbing back again. My muscles ached under the 
strain, but the effect on the rope was horrible. A strand here and 
there cracked as it parted over the knife-like ledge, and oft I expected 
the whole to snap asunder. The snow recommenced, and was now 
falling so densely that for a while it was only by the clicks that the 
unseen one’s movements could be determined ; in a few moments 
his white-covered cap appeared, and he was beside me. He had 
found a negotiable crag, with shirling below, and proposed that I 
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should climb down after him, lowering myself by the looped rope. 
Down the crag (it was steep almost as the cliff we had roped, but its 
front was broken enough to furnish foothold) we reached the scree, 
and at the foot of this found a ledge similar to the one we had left, 
with a straight face of rock descending and mingling with the mist. 
Though in the world below this freezing cloud it was midday, here 
semi-darkness prevailed, while the gale thundered and screamed on 
the fells above our heads, and the falling snow quietly but quickly 
enveloped everything. 

“Suddenly the Hermit, who was scrutinising the abyss below, 
started back. 

“¢ Hark! there is someone below. Hush!’ he added, for I was 
on the point of giving the ancient danger call of the fells-guides, ‘ or 
they are lost.’ 

“Our own position was perilous enough and the storm was minutely 
rendering it still more so ; but could we think of that when those 
below were in the very presence of death ? 

“Ts it possible to rescue them?’I asked, for the voices pro- 
claimed a man and a woman. Succour must be speedy, for the 
sleep induced by excessive cold was upon them, and if once they 
gave way to it—and in their inexperience (I gleaned this from what 
scraps of conversation I overheard) the great probability was that 
they would—the Lord have mercy upon their souls! The Hermit 
thought for a moment—the situation was grave—and then said : 

“* Without the snow, there was just a chance ; now, to retreat 
along a ledge with a burden is impossible. And that woman is 
incapable of walking another yard. But we must try to get to them. 
Get the rope looped.’ 

* * VYes—ready !’ 

**Over the crag he went, and I again let out the rope, but with a 
far different feeling this time. The Hermit knew his business too 
well to reveal himself to the lost ones as yet, for to them a misstep 
was death. The rope hissed and clicked as it ran out of sight, and 
my coil grew less and less. At last it stretched taut. The Hermit 
gave no call (I could not see him, for he was hidden by a corner of 
rock), but he must have known that all a cragsman could do was 
done. Those poor souls below! I choked with pity—they would 
have to be abandored. Still, despair would be far from the Hermit, 
and I must sight him for signals. The line slackened out and hung 
loosely ; something was amiss, for still no sound came up to me. 
Laying my stick down to prevent the jagged stones cutting off the 
only hope of our retreat, I slid down to the corner where the Herm't 
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had vanished. It was ticklish work, but I reached the jutting end in 
safety, and, after carefully proving a foothold, espied the Hermit 
standing on one foot in a perpendicular crevice, the top of which 
was closed by the crag at my feet. He was all right and greatly 
relieved to be able to signal precisely what he wanted. His first 
sign was for silence; second, more rope—I shook my head as I 
answered this, for every inch we had was in use. Third, haul up the 
slack and repay from your feet. This I managed, as well as to 
release the top loop of our rope, thereby gaining some yards more. 
Still too short by about eight yards, as the Hermit took it from 
round his body and let it down. Sliding the intervening distance 
was impossible. Taking the rope in my hand, I ventured across a 
slippery slab of rock, and found one or two cracks and irregularities 
which let me make a short descent. This, though trifling, was 
sufficient to allow my comrade to get to the ledge he aimed at, and 
shortly an intervening crag cut him from my view. My impatience 
—the cold and snow did not seem to have power to render me dis- 
comfort—soon became so great that I felt I must do something ; so, 
scrambling a few yards to the left, I descended—I know not by what 
method—to a place whence I could see the ledge, with its two 
unshapely mounds, which I knew to be human bodies. I could get 
no nearer, daring as I then was, so had to remain inactive, the sncw 
falling in thick clouds now. After a long time—many hours it 
seemed to me in my anxiety—the Hermit appeared, carefully sidling 
along the narrow ledge, having abandoned the rope as soon as he 
struck the correct level. He did not see me, though I was not more 
than thirty feet away. Quietly, yet swiftly, he ripped his jacket to 
pieces and bound their limbs, while I watched every proceeding as 
never before ; for a presentiment of some hovering evil was upon me. 
Then he straightened himself, and made the dull snowstorm resound 
to the danger call—our agreed signal of rescue. 

“ The Hermit carefully scouted along the ledge before he picked 
up one form—that of a woman—and commenced to sidle, with his 
back against the steep side of the mountain, toward the outer edge 
of the chasm, where a safe place might be found, if he could reach it. 
Five yards, ten yards, and then he slid along easier—fifteen yards 
he covered, and my hopes rose. Now he fairly coiled himself round 
an awful corner, and the woman in his arms stirred in her lethargy. 
Her shoulders barely touched the wall, but it was sufficient to push 
the Hermit off the delicate balance necessary. I saw the muscles of 
his legs and back stand out rigid, then a little stagger—another col- 
lision, harder than before, and, without a scream or a sound, that 
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intrepid climber with his burden toppled over—fifteen hundred feet 
they would fall into eternity, I was thunderstruck at this turn of events, 
and did not realise for fully a minute its portent. Then, seeing the 
other snow-covered body, I recovered myself. Could I rescue é¢? 
The fact that the Hermit*had been smashed like an eggshell did not 
deter me—I was beside myself with desperation. My senses said 
No, but an undefinable power drove me on. Scrambling back, I 
found the rope the Hermit had detached from his waist after his 
successful descent, and by this I descended to the ledge. Although 
the Hermit had shovelled the snow away with his feet as he had pro- 
gressed, it was thick as ever now. Half an hour after that awful 
accident, through I know not what danger, I found myself standing 
by that white-covered piece of humanity, and then the horrible fate 
of the Hermit was forgotten. My brandy flask was freely used, and 
all my little knowledge of chafing extended, but it was of no avail— 
the man wasdead. Toolate! Toolate! Hehad slept his way into 
the regions beyond. Horrified, I slid along the ledge and left the 
white flakes to resume their merciful covering. That unnatural 
energy which had brought me to this rescue served me as I scaled 
the cliff and dashed towards Wastdale Head, intent on bringing aid, 
while the fiends of hell seemed to rejoice at my failure from the 
cover of mist and snow, as I, half frantic, slid, leapt, or ran along. 

“When I reached the farmhouse of Will Ritson it did not take 
long to organise an efficient search party, for the accident roused one 
and all to action. Some scaled Scawfell through the blinding snow, 
to bring back if possible the dead body ; while others scrambled with 
me through the very hell of sounding wind into the Mickledore, to 
find traces of the Hermit, for few of them could believe in his death. 
Had he not been given up as killed many a time before and then 
come back, with a story of desperate courage to tell ? 

“‘ After a short search we found bloodstains on the rocks, which 
guided us to a gory patch of snow—all hope had been in vain. The 
awful fall had crushed the bodies together so that no mortal could 
separate them. A shallow trench was rent among the snow-covered 
screes, and then came the moment when that conglomerate of blood 
and snow, flesh and clothing, had to be laid into its final resting- 
place. For a moment each and all shrank from the horrible task, 
and then the shovels were plied vigorously, amid a silence which spoke 
to our better selves as an impassioned Isaiah of judgment. No 
funeral service was recited, no hymn sung, not a head bared, as 
that small cleft was covered in ; but a silent prayer continually went 
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up from each heart to God. If a mortal’s supplication can elevate the 
soul of a dead friend in the presence of its Maker on that day when 
the mountains shall roll like billows of the sea, then the Hermit 
must be counted as one of the elect. 

7 o . ~ . ° o 7 . . 

“‘ We returned to the house to find that the other party had arrived 
first. They could not bring down the dead man with them, so 
another ascent was made next morning, when all was bright and 
clear ; and at midday, with the honours of a Christian burial, the 
body of an unknown man was buried in the churchyard of Wastdale. 

“More than one ventured to hope that with the death of the 
Hermit the mystery of his existence would be cleared ; but it was not 
so. A mist of intangibility rests over his whole history, to pierce 
which no man can aspire.” 

WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN MAGE. 


A SUGGESTION. 


HE present era has been aptly termed “The Age of Hand- 
books”; and few will be found to deny that the title is well 
deserved. To almost—read further before quarrelling with the 
adverb—to almost every single department of human industry there 
exists a guide, packed to bursting-point with compressed informa- 
tion, written with almost contemptuous clearness, and procurable 
(pardon the Pindaric flight) at a price which places it within the 
reach of all. Whether the object of your ambition be the building 
of warships or the mending of boots, the rearing of a family, or the 
manufacture of high explosives, the expenditure of ninepence (I 
choose the discount price as the more illustrative) will render you, 
at least in theory, master of your chosen subject. 

Yet there is room for another hand-book ; for a work which 
would really supply a long-felt want, and would attain to an enormous 
circulation. Its scope and character are sufficiently indicated 
by the title of this paper; but I may be allowed to go somewhat 
farther, and to enlarge some deal upon a subject of so much 
importance. 

It is not the object of the present article to insist at any length 
upon the desirability—nay, the necessity—of such a manual. Of 
that, methinks, there can be little doubt. Who, in the days of his 
innocence, has not invested hoarded coin in the purchase of a 
“ Wizard’s Handbook” or “ Magician’s Vade-Mecum” (falsely so- 
called)? And who does not remember his keen disappointment on 
finding therein—not directions as to walking invisible (into the 
jam-cupboard)—not instructions how to obtain a familiar spirit (to 
be sent on punitive expeditions against one’s headmaster)—but a 
beggarly account of futile and uninteresting card-tricks? Which of 
us, again, is so prosaic as not to feel the temptation of a midnight 
interview (under perfectly safe conditions) with an evil spirit? Who 
so unpractical as to be blind to the solid advantages of a ring of 
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invisibility, or a Fortunatus purse, or the magic garters that render 
one independent of a sordid railway company ? ! 

It may be objected that there already exists a considerable body 
of literature relating to this science ; that every large library possesses 
a Grimoire or two ; and that there is consequently no room for a 
new work upon a subject already so well thrashed out. To this we 
reply that the Chaldean, Egyptian, or Medizeval Books of Magic are 
by no means suited to the ordinary inquirer, who is rather repelled 
than attracted by the nature of their contents. He finds them 
written in ancient and exceedingly difficult languages, and with 
meaning too often obscured by a crabbed and uninviting style. The 
authors, too, take much for granted on the neophyte’s part ; one 
constantly meets with the words: “This process, unless conducted 
with all the necessary precautions, is most dangerous to the operator” 
—and not a word further as to those precautions! This shows an 
almost criminal carelessness. Ingredients, again, of the most costly 
and far-sought character are frequently recommended ; and that without 
a single direction as to where and how to obtain them. Finally, 
certain parts of these ancient books are decidedly dangerous : 
everyone knows the story of Agrippa’s pupil, who read in a book 
of his master’s one day, and thereby summoned up several evil spirits, 
who slew him in a highly painful manner. 

Now our projected handbook would be free from all these 
disadvantages. It would be written in clear and agreeable English ; 
everything would be most lucidly explained, and estimates given, 
showing the cost of every ingredient, with the address of the 
tradesman willing to supply it. Any portions of the text, the mere 
reading of which would be dangerous, might be printed in red ink, 
and prefaced with the warning, “ Before reading this, be careful to 
enter Magic Circle (V. p. 94).” 

Here follow a few recipes which the writer (at what cost and 
peril to himself matters little) has extracted from dondé-fide works of 
magic. They are inserted here as an indication of the material for the 
suggested Manual ; and alsoas a whet to the public appetite, in case 
the writer, changing his present intention, should himself attempt the 
composition thereof. 

To obtain a Familiar Spirit.— An excellent way to get a fayrie,” 
my authority terms it, who would seem to have found it indeed 
excellent, if his naive parenthesis—“ For myself I call Margaret 
Barrance”—is to be credited. First take a “ broad square” crystal 
or Venice glass, three inches by three, and lay it on three Wednes- 
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days or three Fridays in the blood of a white hen, afterwards 
washing it in “holy aq.,” and fumigating it. Obtain three hazel 
sticks of a year’s growth, and plane them flat on one side ; write ¢he 
aame of the fairy you wish to call three times on each prepared 
surface, and bury the sticks under some hill “ where as ye suppose 
fayries haunt.” Take them up again “on the Wednesday before you 
call her” and again on the next Friday ; “ca// at 8, 3, or 10 o'clock” 
(apparently on Thursday), being of clean life at the time, and turn- 
ing towards the East, as you call. ‘And when you have her, dind 
her to that stone or glasse.” ! 

The italicised passages of the foregoing recipe present an 
instance of the graceful ease with which writers of this class give 
extraordinary directions without any attempt at explanation. One 
is reminded of Bella Wilfer’s cookery book with its “‘ Throw ina 
handful’ of something entirely unattainable.” 

Zo Go Invisible—An accomplishment desired of many ; its 
manifold advantages need no demonstration. Shakespeare and 
others recommend the use of fern-seed ; but a friend, who has tried 
it, discredits this. His experiments, however, may not have gone 
far enough ; some far-sought, special kind of fern-seed may procure 
success where my friend, who has only used common varieties, has 
met with disheartening failure. There is a ring, too, said to produce 
the required effect ; it is to be made upon a Wednesday in spring, and 
formed of mercury fixed and purified, set with a stone found in the 
hoopoe’s nest, fumed with the Perfume of Mercury.? But this ring, 
though exceedingly difficult to make, is not an altogether trustworthy 
talisman; I cannot recommend it to the youthful occultist. For 
any evil-disposed personage—such as a setter of examination papers 
or the churlish keeper of a rich orchard—can defeat the designs of its 
wearer ; and by no less humble an instrument than a ring made of 
pure lead, set with a young weascl’s eye, and constructed upon a 
Saturday, under the auspices of Saturn. 

For the two following methods much may be said. They 
involve but a moderate outlay, requiring, as they do, but few and 
simple ingredients. The course of procedure in each is admirably 
simple, and yet presents sufficient difficulty to spur the ardour of 
any earnest inquirer. Both again hold forth promise of certain 
delightfully exciting experiences ; if the mysterious noises hinted at 
in the first recipe, and the encounter with the Demon Gardener 
positively prophesied in the second, do not tempt you, you must be 
indeed unenterprising. 

' MSS. Ashmole 8269, 1406, 2. * St. Luc. iv. 30. 
G2 
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(a) Purchase a new pot, dish, mirror, agate, steel and tinder ; 
* convey ” a black cat—a dead one will do. At the stroke of mid- 
night, fill your pot at the fountain, light a fire, and put the pot on it. 
Place the cat in the pot, and hold the lid on with your left hand. 
Remain for twenty-four hours in this position without moving, 
speaking, eating or drinking ; and be especially careful not to look 
behind you, whatever noises you may hear. At the end of this 
time take off the pot and place the contents on the new dish. 
Separate the flesh of the cat from the bones, and throw the former 
over your left shoulder, saying “ Accipe guod tibi do, et nihil 
amplius.” Then place each bone in succession between your teeth 
on the left-hand side, looking in the mirror meanwhile ; those which 
produce no effect must be thrown over the left shoulder with the 
scarcely civil, but very necessary remark given above. Retain that 
bone which when placed between the teeth makes your image dis- 
appear from the mirror ; and having secured this, the object of your 
experiment, retire from the room backwards.! 

(4) Arise before daybreak on some convenient Wednesday, and 
having provided yourself with a skull and seven black beans, retire 
to some sequestered place, little liable to observation. To the 
Londoner, it is true, the selection of such a spot may be aitended 
with some difficulty ; the Parks, for example, are frequented at almost 
every hour. The National Gallery would be the very place, but that 
digging (which you will presently see is most necessary) would be 
almost impossible there, while the most adroitly-feigned enthusiasm 
for Old Masters would hardly procure a permit to visit the Gallery at, 
say, two in the morning. We will suppose this initial obstacle over- 
come (I approach my subject, you see, in the very spirit of the hand- 
book maker), and imagine you arrived upon the spot, with all your 
apparatus. ‘Take the skull, and set a bean in the mouth, and one 
in each nostril, eye, and ear. Then inscribe a triangle in the fore- 
head, and bury the skull, face upwards. Do not neglect to come 
every morning before daybreak for nine days, and “ water” the spot 
with brandy. You are particularly enjoined to use only the dest 
brandy. On the eighth morning you will probably find a demon 
there. It will be as well to conceal any emotion you may feel at such 
an encounter, and to begin your usual task in silence. Presently the 
demon, moved as it were with curiosity, will inquire what you arc 
doing, to whom you will reply, “ Watering my plant.” “Give me 
your bottle,” he will instantly answer, “and I will water it myself.” 
But do not be deluded, by his apparent enthusiasm for horticulture, 


1 Petit Albert. 
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into giving him that bottle. On the other hand, abstain from any 
airy persiflage as to his designs in making the request. (A sub- 
section on “ Demeanour towards Demons” would be a most useful 
addition to the projected handbook.) Refuse courteously, but at the 
same time firmly ; and persist in your refusal until he holds out his 
palm, and you see thereupon the same figure as that which you have 
inscribed upon the skull. Then all is well; you can pass over the 
bottle with a light heart and retire, leaving your new friend to finish 
the “ watering.” Next day you return, dig up the skull, and take 
away the beans. Stand in front of a glass and test them in the same 
manner as the bones of the cat, being careful to bury the mangué 
vegetables. I don’t know what would happen if you left them 
about. ! 

Miscellaneous Recipes.°—The first of those which I select is written 
in language somewhat ambiguous. Quoth he who speaks in the 
mighty name of Kirani, King of Persia :—‘‘If one put the head of 
a fresh herring upon the coals to fumigate, and he get upon the house 
in the night, he will think all the stars run into one.” Strange sights 
might very conceivably be viewed by a fresh herring (aye, marry, or 
a salt one), which, after fumigation, should get upon the house in the 
night. But we detain the thirsty seeker after knowledge :—“ And if 
one at full moon shall put the head into a dry fig, and shall lay it on 
the fire when the air is still, he will see the orb of the moon as big as 
half of heaven.” (Note the subtle suggestiveness of the moon’s 
age.) 

Such experiments as these may attract the tranquil student ; to 
the bold and enterprising, who prefer a crowded hour of excitement 
to an uneventful lifetime, we commend the following :—“If you 
powder the stone pyrites, and in like manner lay it on, there will be 
thunder and lightning. And if you also lay on earth, which fell from 
an house upon ‘a man, there will be an earthquake in the place.” 
This last ingredient is certainly rather difficult for a dweller in bricken 
buildings to obtain, unless he cunningly mark where the swallow 
builds, and take his watchful stand thereunder, regarding an eye or 
so as a cheap price to pay for an earthquake even of moderate 
intensity. 

“If anyone stab a crocodile,” pursues our occultist, “ and anoint 
himself with it [an emollient process truly], whatsoever blows or 
wounds he receives he will not at all feel them. A wolf's a savage, 
crafty animal ; if anyone therefore [the connection is obvious] drink 
his blood he will go mad, and can never more be cured.” This 
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prescription will prove simply invaluable to those who wish to become 
insane. A wolf’s right eye, we are further informed, “ carried 
privately about one performs great things; for all four-footed 
creatures, wild or tame, will fly from the bearer, and he will pass 
through the midst of his enemies and no man will touch him. It 
also enables a man to conquer in every cause; it puts away all 
phantoms, it also expels all fits of ague, and a sheep will never tread 
upon the skin of a wolf. [Those accustomed to Jay them down to 
rest in sheepfolds, take note.] Also the eye of a wolf, and the first 
joint of his tail, carried ina golden vessel, will make the bearer powerful, 
and glorious, and honourable, and rich, and acceptable.” Great 
things, indeed ! Henceforth we may look to see the love-stricken 
abandon the sheep’s eye, heretofore their main reliance, in favour of 
that of the great enemy of all muttons. Who will not now keep 
wolves? and should the present writer have induced the sorely- 
oppressed agriculturists of his native country to take up and profit by 
this new source of income, he will not have lived in vain. 

Magic Circles, Conjurations, Pacts, &c.—This would form by far 
the most important section of the Szi//ing Grimoire, and would 
require the very closest study and a long course of experiments on 
the part of its author. Many conflicting methods of procedure are 
recommended by existing authorities on this most delicate matter of 
the Infernal Interview. Some recommend that a gift of pure gold be 
laid before the demon ; while others warn the student against giving 
anything at all—a safer and certainly a less expensive course. One 
occultist prescribes a form of present to suit the taste of individual 
spirits. ‘Thus, Acham (who is accessible on Thursdays between the 
hours of 3 and 4 A.M.) is to receive a piece of bread; Bechet 
(Fridays 11 P.M.—12) is contented with a nut; while Aquiel 
(Sundays, midnight—1 a.m.) will ask for a hair of your head, and 
must be presented—subtle sarcasm—with that of a fox.! In any 
case, beware of granting ambiguous requests. For instance: should 
a demon, assuming an air of studied carelessness, ask you for “ the 
feathered biped in the dining-room,” remember that he may be 
demanding—zof¢ the canary—but the wife of your bosom, at that 
moment trying on her new hat in that apartment. Think of the 
narrow escape of the young lady who rashly promised the devil “ the 
first bundle she should tie up next morning.” For had she not 
taken advice, and been careful to make up a parcel of straw, before 
adjusting her garter or her petticoat, the affair might have had very 
painful consequences. 


1 Encyc. des Sciences Occultes. 
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At least one form of Pact,! carefully drawn up by a solicitor of 
reputation, should be presented with every copy of the Manual. 
And an appendix might be added, giving a résumé of many of the 
successful tricks which have at one time or another been played off 
upon the devil. For these are so extremely numerous that the 
victim has probably forgotten most of them. And reasoning from 
analogy, it may be assumed that the devil never reads books of 
diablerie. So much we may infer from the historic case of the little 
boy who, being asked to take jam, replied, “‘ No, thank you, mum— 
we makes it.” 

PHILIP FITZREIMUND. 


1 It is quite a mistake to imagine that the Pact must be written in blood. 
The Grimoires prescribe a special form of ink, composed of gall-nuts, Roman 
vitriol, alum, and gum-arabic ; it must be freshly made each time of use. —Zucyr. 
des Sciences Occiltes. 
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POT-POURRI FROM A THEATRICAL 
LIBRARY. 


When first the cloud of ignorance withdrew, 
And learning’s sky all glorious rose to view, 
The stage exhibited praiseworthy scenes, 
The end improvement, and delight the means, 
Virtue and joy synonymous became, 
And public good adopted pleasure’s name ; 
Energic diction moral truths convey’d, 
And beauteous garments innocence array’d, 
Whilst vice and folly met deservéd fate, 
This scorn incurr’d and that excited hate ; 
Fiction was then the physic of the mind, 
The passions purg’d and sentiments refin’d, 
Dramatic works to sermons were ally’d 
And theatres by pulpits sanctify’d. 
But though the worthiest minds, in every age, 
Have look’d with approbation on the stage, 
Yet some mad devots, with misplaced disdain, 
Have term’d it sensual, impious, and profane, 
Deem’d it to vice a fascinating spell, 
The house of folly and high road to hell. 
But if we do to reason’s voice appeal 
Such notions will appear mistaken zeal. 

The Rational Rosciad, by F. B. L. (Scarce tract.) 


E are all aware that, according to an eminent critic, the 

scent of the hayfields sometimes creeps over the footlights ; 

indeed, the thing became at one time so common that the phrase 

grew extremely tiresome. It is, however, much more unusual to 

find the still wide spaces of the green country as it were invaded by 
an army of dead actors, of dead critics, of dead plays. 

Yet within hearing of Big Tom of Lincoln there may be found a 
library, small in the actual number of its books, great in the interest 
rare stage annals never fail to inspire. The very incongruity of this 
crowd of bygone players, with a landscape all corn and peace, has a 
sort of charm of its own. To handle the dusty brown volumes, 
many so scarce as to be almost priceless, eloquent of triumphs 
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forgotten, of heated quarrels burnt out to cold grey ashes, has the 
fascination of the unexpected. 

Here Anthony Pasquin, most scurrilous abuser of the “ Children 
of Thespis,” shows his ugly, vindictive countenance. Here bygone 
divines thunder Boanerges-like against the wickedness of the stage, 
or rarely, like good Bishop Percy of Dromore, more famous for his 
“ Reliques” than for his one drama, “ The Little Orphan of the 
House of Chao,” uphold the theatre as a moral agent. 

Arch Woffington, beautiful Anne Cattley, laughing Jordan, 
merry Kitty Clive peep out with laughter and wit from the dingy 
records of their brilliant past. For these who would not forget 
their slanderers, and quote their sworn ally, the little Queen Anne’s 
poet :-— 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face and you’ll forget them all ? 


Major Mohun, smart and soldierly, reminds us that gentlemen took 
to the stage in the days of the Merry Monarch, when comedy and 
folly avenged themselves on Cromwell’s memory. Foote, surly 
Quin, heavy and ponderous as that fatuous eulogy on his genius 
contained in Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,” immortal Garrick, 
Colley Cibber, the King Coll of the coffee houses, all these are 
praised or blamed, loved or hated, by their busybody biographers. 
Pure as snow, cold as ice, Siddons herself does not escape calumny, 
for here, labelled “scarce,” is that “letter of Mrs. Galindo,” with 
its base allegations, that made jealous enemies rejoice. 

The idler, turning the volumes over to kill a pleasant hour, is 
stopped short and arrested by a sentiment that is indefinable. For 
here is a noble quarto Ben Jonson, stately as the Beaumont and 
Fletcher to possess which immortal Elia went hungry to bed. 
English rose, Scotch thistle, Prince of Wales’s feathers, and Irish 
harp on the front page suggest royal patronage. Who cares to 
read the names of Sir Francis Stewart, of Lady Wroth, of the Earl 
of Pembroke, when before the opening scene of “Every Man in 
his Humour” is a list of “ principal comedians,” headed by that of 
Will Shakespeare? Lower down comes Burbage, the actor held in 
such esteem that “country gentlemen visited him to improve their 
conversation ” when they came to town. 

But ¢he name stands first, as if Shakespeare had played the lead 
in that old Globe Theatre we know so well. We have only to turn to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and there in the prologue to “ The Woman- 
Hater” are the prices: “ Boxes one shilling, pit sixpence, gallery 
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twopence.” Did Shakespeare assume the part of Justice Clement, 
“an old merry magistrate,” or of Roger Formal, his clerk? Even 
rumour is obstinately silent. 

“ Rare Ben,” according to a scarce manuscript, “ relyed” much 
upon his potations to inspire his muse. He says he wrote most of 
“ Volpone” after a present of “ten dozen of palm sack.” “ ‘Catilina’ 
was writ after I had parted with my friend at the Devil Tavern. I 
had drunk well that night, and had brave notions. There is one 
scene in the play which I think is flat. J wi// drink no more water 
with my wine.” Again: “The King—God reward him—sent me a 
hundred pounds. I went oftentimes to the ‘ Devil.’” 

It is a far cry from Ben Jonson, sunning himself in royal bounties, 
to the most inveterate enemy the theatre ever had, an enemy who 
paid the uttermost price for his violent hatred of the stage. Barrister 
of that Lincoln’s Inn, with its stately hall, scene of many a gorgeous 
masque played by gorgeously attired legal luminaries, Prynne’s 
Puritanism was of the extremest type. 

In 1633, despite the marked favour shown to actors by King 
Charles and Queen Henrietta Maria, despite the fact that the theatre 
was so popular that no fewer than forty thousand copies of plays 
were published in two years, he ventured to issue his famous volume, 
“ Histrio-Mastix : The Player’s Scourge.” Conscientious he may 
have been in his hatred of what he calls “ devils’ chapels,” but, as 
Dr. Doran remarks tolerantly, “when the writer gets beyond 
statistics he grows rude.” 

The thickly printed title-page of this rare and curious monument 
of daring fanaticism maintains boldly, “‘ That popular stage-plays (the 
very pomps of the Devil which we renounce in baptism, if we 
believe the Fathers) are sinful, heathenish, ungodly spectacles and 
most pernicious corruptions.” Michael Spark sold the heavy volume 
‘at the Blue Bible, in Greene Arbour, in little old Bayley,” when it 
naturally provoked much comment and speedy retribution for its 
author. ‘ 

But those were halcyon days for Prynne’s pet detestations, the 
“* play poets,” for even the King, who was so soon to assume the lead 
in a great tragedy, took part in a gay pageant given by the courtiers 
in protest against this kill-joy philosopher. Prynne, in his strange 
life of sharp vicissitudes, had his short hour of complete triumph. 
Released from prison by the Long Parliament, he and his supporters, 
Bastwick and Burton, marched through a silent, sombre Londen 
purged of playhouses, with ivy and rosemary in their steeple hats. 
It may be that the erstwhile “ King’s servants,” now branded “ rogues 
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and vagabonds ” by the stern Protector’s harsh decree, watched that 
quaint procession. 

It may be that, when the Merry Monarch had come to his own 
again to lead the mad revels that followed the artificial and unnatural 
restraint, the same actors saw joyfully the “ Histrio-Mastix” flung 
to the flames by the common hangman, whilst the miserable Prynne 
stood twice in the pillory and lost his ears. Expelled from Bar and 
University, he was further condemned to pay a fine of five thousand 
pounds, an enormous sum at the then value of money, and to pass 
his cheerless days in perpetual imprisonment. Perhaps he is happy 
in another world, taking sweet counsel with John Knox. 

*‘ A tract of extreme rarity by Tony Aston.” This pencil note 
by some dead collector arrests attention. “The Fool’s Opera ; or, 
The Taste of the Age. Written by Mat Medley.” Medley, other- 
wise Tony Aston, was a strolling player, an early actor-manager, now 
all alive,” as the “ author’s life, written by himself,” testifies. An 
amusing feature of this title-page lies in a line of meaningless 
doggerel inserted to replace the usual Latin motto for which, perhaps, 
Mr. Tony Aston was insufficiently erudite. The preface closes with an 
“‘N.B.” that proves that “‘ The Fool’s Opera” paid, whether “ privately 
played by persons of quality” or publicly. ‘I own to have received 
one thousand three hundred and forty-four pounds for this opera”— 
a confession that will amaze the average reader. 

It is poor, coarse, and feeble to a degree, an unworthy imitation 
of the “ Beggar’s Opera” that causes its author to break out into 
eulogy of 

** That same famous play 
Which ran night and day 


Called the Beggar’s Opera. 
O Brave Gay. 


Shakespear divine was cut to the soul, 
Addison and Dryden ran their heads in a hole. 
* Zounds’ quoth Wycherley, 
Steele swore bitterly 
He’d kill him which is He, 
So said Lee.” 


‘That there have been frail beauties, and gentlemen not quite saxs 
reproche, upon the stage is unfortunately true enough; yet it is 
scarcely too much to assert that never actor or actress was as shame- 
less as their self-appointed censor, the outrageous John Williams, 
too notorious writer of the scandalous “ Children of Thespis,” and 
its equally disgraceful sequel, “The Pin Basket.” 
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John Bernend, some time secretary of the famous Beef-Steak 
Club that elected the incomparable Peg Woffington to a member- 
ship no other woman ever enjoyed, tells a variety of stories of the 
quondam editor of the S/ar in his pleasant “ Retrospections of the 
Stage.” 

He relates how Williams, otherwise “ Anthony Pasquin,” orga- 
nised a club known as the “ Humbugs,” under his eccentric patron, 
Lord Barrymore, and says, in passing, that the miser, Daniel 
Dancer, had not a greater “ passion for dirt and negligence.” His 
personal habits were so objectionable that when on one occasion 
Lord Barrymore presented him with a ticket for a masquerade he 
accompanied the gift with the suggestion that Pasquin should wear 
a clean shirt, “ for then no one would recognise him.” 

His pen was ready, his impudence unbounded. He posed for 
a time as the champion of Warren Hastings during his trial, after- 
wards writing him denunciatory letters. ‘Go, thou ingrate ; return 
to the hovel of thy fathers,” is a sample of his agreeable style. 
In the dedication of the “Children of Thespis,” a miracle of 
malignity, coarseness, and vulgar buffoonery, he speaks sneeringly 
of “such smooth triflers in verse as the Bristol Milkwoman, 
W. Cowper, the Bellman of St. Sepulchre’s, Messrs. Pye, Pratt, 
and a thousand other silken jinglers of equal notoriety and 
inefficacy.” 

He can now and then write a valentine-sounding couplet such as 
this to a French dancer :— 


Love’s chubby urchins round her sandals stray, 
And laugh and strew their roses in her way, 


though this is quite exceptional. 


as an actress she’d gather more plaudits and pelf 
Thought she more of the audience and less of herself, 


is a decent instance of his milder sarcasm. That this evil-minded 
scamp had parasites who flattered him as grossly as he himself 
flattered Lord Barrymore seven tributary poems—save the mark !— 
printed before the thirteenth edition of “ Children of Thespis,” bear 
evidence. 

An Irish gentleman, dating from the Dublin that is not so very 
far from the verdant groves of Blarney, says : 


Pasquin, I’ve read your wondrous poem through. 
’Twould take a hundred wits to make but one like you. 
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“ An apologetic distich written with the pencil of the author” 
goes one better, if its metre is sadly halting :— 


Accept a miracle instead of wit— 
Two dull lines with Pasquin’s pencil writ. 


In a very plain-spoken note of admiration for the so-called Greek 
and Roman costumes worn by the French actresses of his day 
Pasquin tells us of a lady who wore diamonds fastened to the bare 
toes revealed by her sandals. 

It was in 1773, rather earlier than the epoch—1797—when he 
was sticking his pins into the thin skins of the luckless players, that 
a more reputable John Williams, bookseller, of 39 Fleet Street, sold 
a quaintly illustrated pamphlet, called “The Vauxhall Affray ; or, 
The Macaronis Defeated.” 

Much mystery hangs about the truth of the matter, but there is 
little doubt that a certain Rev. Henry Bate first defended the well- 
known actress, Mrs. Hartley, from the rudeness of some so-called 
Macaronis at Vauxhall, and then boxed and beat either a Captain 
Crofts or a servant impersonating him. The story might be a 
chapter in “ Evelina.” Popular sympathy evidently went with the 
gallant cleric, whose manly letter to the Morning Post justifies his 
temporary forgetfulness of his cloth. The picture of the reverend 
divine assisting at a sacrifice of his challengers before the Temple of 
Virtue is distinctly amusing. 

All kinds of attractions tempt the loiterer round the theatrical 
library. One would like at least to read plays with such titles as 
“The Pigeon Pye,” ‘ The ’Sparagus Garden,” “ The Beaux Tossed 
in a Blanket,” “ Love in a Mist,” early forerunner of Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s dainty pastoral of the same name ; or that “ Hobby Horse,” 
which, centuries before the comparative failure of Mr. A. W. Pinero’s, 
“was acted only once, and failed to please.” 

“Green-Room Gossip: a Galimaufry, gathered and garnered by 
Gridiron Gabble, gent., Godson to Mother Goose,” is an amusing 
little volume. In the “ galimaufry” we find such interesting informa- 
tion as that Handel was one of the greatest gluttons of the age, 
frequently ordering a dinner for five when only himself was to sit 
down to it; that Braham, entering a cathedral, the choir of which 
was singing very ill, said that “the prophecy of Amos was fulfilled : 
‘ And the songs of the temple shall be howlings.’” 

Amid a crowd of mere anecdotes, some dull, many silly, may be 
found a charming record of that fascinating woman, Mrs. Jordan, 
whose generosity was one of the most delightful of her attributes. 
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Romney has left her picture, framed in her own natural curls. Here 
is her letter, which “smells sweet and blossoms” in the dusty 
“Green-Room” :— 

“SirR,— 

“T have done myself the pleasure of subscribing to your 
works ten pounds, and request you will accept the same sum from 
me every year, in remembrance and respect of your superior abilities. 

“T am, Sir, 
** Your sincere admirer and humble servant,” 
“DorA JORDAN. 
* To Charles Macklin, Esq.” 


In James Boaden’s lengthy Life of Mrs. Jordan an account may 
be found of Macklin’s performance of Shylock when over eighty, 
and of the touching speech in which he excused the momentary 
forgetfulness the enthusiasm of a much-moved audience caused him 
to conquer. 

Admirers of Fanny Burney may like to be reminded that at 
about the date of this letter the laughing Jordan was pushed from 
the stage to make room for her dreary tragedy “ Edwy and Elgiva.” 
But Kemble could not save it, or Mrs. Siddons “dying elegantly on 
a sofa out of doors,” and comedy, in the dashing person of Sir 
Harry Wildair, favourite 7é/e of Woffington as well as Jordan, soon 
drove “ Edwy and Elgiva” to that over-populated world of dead 
tragedies, a dismal Hades indeed, condemnation to which would 
assuredly be a punishment to fit any crime however black. 

After Mrs. Jordan’s death several apparently authentic stories of 
her ghost having been seen are to be found. Mr. Boaden’s assevera- 
tion that he met her outside a bookseller’s in the Strand might 
inspire a curious picture of a long line of bygone actresses coming 
back to revisit the scene of former triumphs— 


A friend to all in misery she stood, 
And her chief pride was placed in doing good ; 


lines which, says her biographer, “poor Savage wrote with tears of 
gratitude streaming from his eyes.” 

Mrs. Jordan was one of the many witnesses of the triumph of 
that extraordinary career of Master Betty, world-famous as the 
Infant Roscius. To read the evidence of friendly critics as to his 
talents is less convincing than that afforded by jealous enemies and 
detractors. That Kemble’s retirement was hastened by the wild 
enthusiasm for this amazing child is an open secret. The rivalry 
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was fostered by the caricaturists, and the pleasing plan of a circulating 
portfolio, lent out for the evening at a small fee, kept the general 
public au fait with theatrical polemics. 

Of the boyish beauty of Betty, Singleton’s sketch of him as 
Hamlet, engraved by Bond, is a most attractive example. On 
August 16, “when he was yet a month short of twelve years old,” he 
was announced for the part of Osman in Aaron Hill’s tragedy of 
“ Zara” at Belfast. His success was instantaneous, and accentuated by 
a performance next night of a vdé/e more suited to his very tender 
years, that of young Norval. “My name is Norval; on the 
Grampian hills my father feeds his flock, a frugal swain.” This 
solitary quotation has passed into the language, it may be because 
Miss Austen mentions it in connection with the theatricals at 
Mansfield Park. 

The tragedy of “ Douglas” is very ponderous to modern ideas, 
though it long held the stage and excited wild enthusiasm. It was at 
Edinburgh that the venerable author, John Home, proclaimed to 
the audience, whilst embracing Betty, that the character of Douglas 
had never before been given as he had conceived it. The painting 
by Drummond, however, makes the poor lad all helmet and plumes, 
and painfully childlike. Those who know their Thackeray will 
remember that the “Virginians” saw “ Douglas,” and that Theo 
Lambert pointed out one of the guards weeping. ‘“ Where’s Wully 
Shakespeare noo?” asked a fervent Scot when pit and boxes shed 
tears together. 

Even J. Jackson, the severe writer of “ Strictures upon the Merit 
of Young Roscius,” allowed his Romeo to be good. He censures 
smartly his Frederick in that dismal version of Kotzebue’s “ Lovers’ 
Vows” which brought the “ Mansfield Park” people to that “guilt 
and misery” described by immortal Jane Austen as “odious 
subjects.” 

There is quite a library of Betty books, including “Lines by a 
Gentleman of the Inner Temple” of most fervid eulogy— 


With wonder we behold 
A youth so young, in tragic lore so old. 


“The young Rosciad,” an admonitory poem well seasoned with 
Attic salt, by Peter Pangloss, is in a very different vein. Actors are 
furious, authors quite as angry, for new plays are shelved, and 


Many a bard remains in dudgeon, 
Supplanted by this young curmudgeon. 
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“ Pangloss,” who surely must have been one or the other, notes 
savagely “ that young Roscius will have realised between the two houses 
this season, including benefits, salary, presents, &c., the paltry sum of 
ten thousand pounds.” Early in his career the manager at the 
Birmingham Theatre cleared a thousand pounds in one week, three 
hundred having been the highest sum ever before received. 

Stephen Kemble especially objected to Betty’s Hamlet, but it is 
doubtful whether he himself, famous only for his oft-quoted ability 
to play Falstaff without stuffing, was more attractive than the lithe 
boy whose grace in fencing seems the best plea for his assumption 
of a character it was impossible he should realise. 

Those curious in the evolution of the art of acting should find, 
if they can, a copy of “ Practical Illustrations of Historical Gesture.” 
This book, compiled from the German of Engel by the son of Mrs. 
Siddons, is excessively quaint. The notion of the stage aspirant 
gravely learning his emotions by heart by the help of illustrations 
is very ludicrous, nor is “ Vulgar Triumph” at all the most difficult 
of the expressions. “Suspicion,” for instance, comprises much 
business for the forefingers, whilst “ Sublime Admiration” has to 
stretch his arm out in a most comfortless posture. 

The “Dramatic Souvenir,” with its two hundred feeble little 
wood engravings of scenes from ‘ well-known” plays, offers convin- 
cing evidence that no form of literature dies sooner than a for- 
gotten drama. “Isabella,” adapted by Garrick from a novel by the 
notorious Mrs. Aphra Behn, deserves rescue from oblivion, for was 
it not in this part that Mrs. Siddons dawned on the English stage, 
to be henceforth one of its most glorious memories? <A picture of 
the fainting heroine has a suggestive serpent and a sword beneath it, 
for in those days tragedy was tragedy, and, if the sublime went hand 
in hand with the ridiculous, it was the misfortune, not the fault, of 
the author. 

Whilst the “ Tragic “use” was the idol of London, one of its 
popular characters was J. de Castro, comedian, for thirty-eight years 
in close connection with Astley, the founder of that famous 
amphitheatre described perhaps best in “ Sketches by Boz.” Astley 
had scored a success as a dancer in Paris only second to that of 
Vestris, receiving a gold medal set in diamonds from the beautiful 
hand of the ill-starred Marie Antoinette. De Castro was a Portuguese 
Jew, and made his mark in “vocal and rhetorical imitations.” His 
biographer, finding his subject thin, pads his book with anecdote 
quite in modern style, frequently losing sight of “our adventurer” 
for entire chapters, 
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What he calls “scarce advertisements ” for March 1742 contain 
“His Majesty’s express command that no person whatever be 
admitted behind the scenes”—that is, of the Haymarket Theatre. 
“¢ Bickerstaff’s Unburied Dead,’ a dramatick piece,” is one announce- 
ment ; another, rather inexplicable, that, ‘owing to the anniversary 
of the death of King Charles, the opera ‘ Artaxerces’ will be given,” 
though surely the execution was in January, not March, according to 
historical evidence. 

To draw attention to the character of Mrs. Grundy is superfluous, 
nay, personal, for it would be uncourteous to criticise a living 
celebrity among those that are deceased, invidious to draw com- 
parisons between Mrs. Davenport and the long line of successors to 
the part that has never yet been quite hissed off the stage. 

A view of Covent Garden Theatre in 1804 is interesting when 
it is recalled who trod its boards at that brilliant period. The 
‘*O.P.” war, when desperate efforts were made by ballad-mongers 
and caricaturists to induce Kemble to restore the old prices, has quite 
a little literature of its own. These fusty volumes have their value 
still, as throwing sidelights on names round which there is a halo of 
the most indeterminate of all fames. We may handle with curiosity 
a paper-covered pamphlet labelled “The manner pointed out in 
which the common prayer was read in private by Mr. Garrick, for 
the instruction of a young clergyman.” We can con over his 
directions, many of them so admirable; we can turn, with wonder 
at his daring, to his wholesale mangling of the plays of Shakespeare ; 
yet we cannot catch the most fugitive glimpse of the bright, keen 
glance that tradition says put his Richard, his Hamlet, far beyond 
all others in their magnetism. 

Alfred de Musset, in his lovely elegy to Malibran, says that the 
singer’s voice, so thrilling and so sweet, has “ passed into the nightin- 
gales’ throats.” But Mr. W. E. Henley, in his “ Ballade of Dead 
Actors,” strikes the true note in its mournful refrain :— 


Into the night go one and all. 
The writer leaves his book, the sculptor his statue, the musician 
his crabbed score alive with harmonies, the finest actor, the most 


exquisite actress, can but leave the “bubble reputation,” the distant 
echo of a silvery laugh, the tradition of a tear. 


ROWLAND GREY. 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


HOUGH Abstract Thought is out of date in the practical 
world of to-day, and Mill and Herbert Spencer not in 
fashion, Psychology still holds the field, and is a science upon which 
books continue to be written, and not only written, but read, if not 
always understood. Witness the success of Father Maher’s? late 
work, recently reviewed at length in the Journal of Mental Science 
with sympathy by, if we mistake not, the very writer of the book 
now under consideration. 

Mercier’s “ Psychology ” is written from a new standpoint, This 
standpoint is that a knowledge of the Normal is a condition neces- 
sarily precedent to making useful researches into the Abnormal. 
What is astonishing is that so obvious a principle has nowhere been 
clearly enunciated, if ever acted upon, before. We find here new 
views freely expressed and forcefully insisted upon, if couched in 
language sometimes a little lacking in style, of which the writer 
has, however, already* shown himself to be a past master. Such 
views, if not absolutely correct, are nevertheless much nearer the 
truth than any hitherto advanced. The only fault the most carping 
critic can fairly take exception to—and that is to the original sin of 
most philosophers—seems to us to be that the book is long, while life 
is short, and that of making many books on this subject there has 
been of late no end. 

Psychology is now no longer the Science of the Soul, but that of 
Psychic phenomena. If introspection was the old method, observa- 
tion and experiment have now taken its place. Psychology never 
got divorced from Metaphysics until the time of Spencer, Bain and 
Taine, who not only together effected this change, but also, each 
after his fashion, appealed directly to physiological results. Psychic 
phenomena were now for the first time shown to have always a 


1 Psychology—Normal and Morbid, by Charles Mercier, pp. 518+ xvi. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., London. 1go0r. 

* Psychology—Empirical and Rational, by M. Maher. Longmans. 

> A3 in Sanity and Insanity. Walter Scott, London. 1890, 
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physical correlative, “Un concemitant cérébral qui leur correspond, 
et dont il est la condition essentielle.” The phenomena of uncon- 
scious cerebration were shown by Leibnitz to be the origin of those 
of conscience. It now began to be seen that the action of the brain, 
cerebral localisation, sensation, inhibitory phenomena, the pace of 
nerve transmission, and the like were matters in especial with which 
Psychology had to deal. Then came attempts to measure and to 
calculate with reference to mental facts, and thus arose the two 
sciences of Psychophysics and Psychometry, which are now rightly 
held to constitute the more important parts of Psychology. 

Fechner (1860), in his “Elemente der Psychophysik,” was the 
first true psychologist ; and he was followed in 1874 by Wundt, in 
his “ Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie,” which has now 
passed into many editions. Two years afterwards Ribot founded his 
“Revue Philosophique,” which the French think gave the start to 
“ Mind,” “ Brain,” and Arenarius’s German publication.! 

In 1875 Wundt founded at Leipsic the first laboratory of physio- 
logical psychology, which gave impetus to those since started in 
other countries. It is from it that “ Philosophische Studien” 
emanated, in which reports appear of psychic processes studied by 
the same kind of experiments that are in use in physiology. This 
science is, in fact, the Science of Man, and includes social science, 
education, and criminology, a science to which in fact nihil humant 
is foreign. Each worker in this field approaches the wide subject 
that Dr. Mercier has made his own from a different point of view,, 
and in so doing accurate note must be taken of his proper personal 
equation. Our author, as a doctor and still more an alienist, is thus 
well entitled to a careful hearing when he traces the wanderings of 
the abnormal from the normal, of which he seeks to measure with 
scientific precision the various curves, and often apparently with 
marked success. Dr. Mercier starts with the hypothesis that it is 
the duty of the writer on Psychology to show what a delusion is, and 
how it differs from a normal state of mind, in what way it arises, and 
itsmany forms. It is little matter for wonder, then, if perfect con- 
sistency is not always to be found in his five or six hundred pages, 
so many of which deal with disorders of mind that have never before 
been correlated with their normal types. The writer’s forcible excuse 
for this, which we hold to be in the fullest degree admissible, is that 
his has been the “ axe of the pioneer,” the “ plane and sandpaper of 
a subsequent investigator,” merely polishing, if perhaps perfecting, 
the handiwork of a predecessor. 


) Viertcljakrschrift fiir wissenschafiliche Philosophie. 
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No such apology is needed. The work done is a “ monumentum 
aere perennius, quod non fuga temporum possit diruere.” For is not 
his account of the reasoning processes both novel and also true? Since 
Aristotle’s day, has not the syllogism been accepted as the sole method 
of reasoning? If of late psychologists have had from time to time 
dim doubts of its absolute efficacy, no one before him has ever formu- 
lated any other mode of reasoning. To him it has been left to 
propound the truth that there are besides it four or five primary forms 
of thought. This is the main novelty in the book, and it is by this 
that it must stand or fall. The subject of Thought takes up half 
the pages, and the Faults of Thinking, Belief, Probability, and the 
Faults of Belief are its most absorbing sections. Perhaps it would 
be well for him who is afraid of hard reading to begin with the 
chapter on Probability, which will probably carry him on to and 
prepare him for that on Pleasure and Pain, which includes a 
plausible and practical solution of the Origin of Evil, and also to 
others on Belief and its Errors, Memory and the Subject-Conscious- 
ness. All these are of the highest interest, as also are those on 
Faith and Authority. But, after all, we hold the Logical section to 
be the pearl of greatest price in this casket of philosophical gems ; 
and it affords matter for deep regret that in a kodak review like 
the present no reproduction thereof, however limited, is possible. 
The book itself can alone speak thereon, and it does speak lucidly, 
if not with the writer’s wonted especial graces of style; for style in 
such subject-matter is well-nigh impossible to be uniformly observed. 
Flashes there are here and there of great brilliancy, nor is evidence 
lacking throughout—however the writer may disclaim the same—of 
the “eagle-swoop of genius.” 

To conclude this all too imperfect and summary notice of 
Dr. Mercier’s remarkable production, which it is impossible to 
review, and difficult even to grasp and handle. As an Institutional 
treatise it must be read, marked, and learnt before it can be 
inwardly digested. This can only be done at the cost of much 
time and trouble, and then—and not till then—can its true inward- 
ness be rightly, or other than most imperfectly, apprehended. As 
a tool for mental culture and tillage, its handle—the Index—does 
not render it as easy of use as, we think, a more complete one 
might readily have done. But even to the mere reviewer this fact 
stands out transparently clear : that in its perusal he has been groping 
about in a great work, full of novelty and treating of new doctrines 
of the very highest importance. Moreover, that such doctrines, if 
not absolutely correct, are very much more so than any that have 
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been heretofore given to the world upon the same subject-matter. 
To our view, these may without bias or exaggeration be described 
as being, metaphorically speaking, 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered 
throughout this magnuum opus, properly so called, to which we 
heartily wish God-speed. For “a good book” like this “is the 
precious life blood of a master spirit imbalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” 


A R. WHITEWAY. 


1 Milton, Aveopagitica 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 


URING the progress of the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy I have held aloof from the subject. Both here and 
elsewhere I have discouraged controversy on a question which, 
like some mysteries of primitive worship, ophidian and other, 
seemed to point in the direction of madness, When now I finda 
man endowed with reasoning faculties so close and keen as those 
of Mr. W. H. Mallock, the author among other matter of “The 
New Republic” and much philosophical argument, treating seriously 
the question of the Baconian cypher, I scarcely know how to deal 
with the subject. That Bacon was keenly interested in cyphers is 
well known. In his “De Augmentatione Scientiarum ” he deals 
with them at some length, and he describes a special cypher which, 
as he states, he devised in his own youth when in Paris, and 
which he judged “not worthy to be lost,” holding it to contain 
“the highest degree of cypher.” This “ Bi-literal Cypher” he 
is at some pains to describe, a process in which I shall not follow 
his example. The name, as Mr. Mallock shows, is a misnomer, the 
cypher not necessarily involving the use of letters, since signs answer 
equally well. The whole is, in fact, a species of Morse Code, simple 
enough for ordinary comprehension, and fully explained by Mr. 
Mallock in the December “ Nineteenth Century.” 


BACON THE SELF-ALLEGED SON OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


HE application of this cypher to the works of Shakespeare 
began naturally in America. A Mrs. Gallup, studying in 
England, on behalf of Dr. Owen, the word-cypher, a perfectly different 
thing—there are, we are told, six cyphers in Shakespeare—noted in 
Bacon the description of this bi-literal cypher, as, for the sake of 
convenience, I wi!l call it, and strove to trace its influence in 
Shakespeare. The result of her investigations was to show, to her 
satisfaction, that Bacon, by means of two different founts of type, 
confided to the astute student of the First Folio the secret of his life. 
The revelation, I must state, is wholly typographical, and might as 
well have been made in one book as in another. It can best—and, 
so far as Shakespeare is concerned, only—be studied in the First Folio, 
and is not even to be traced in Booth’s reprint—which edition, for 
practical purposes, I generally use. In facsimile reprints, one of 
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which I have consulted in vain, one would naturally expect to have 
found it. What does the reader suppose is the “perilous stuff” 
which Bacon, anticipating Pepys, took this strange and inconceivable 
method of conveying? I may not answer in full, reasons of space 
prohibiting. It is, however, to the effect that he, Bacon, was the 
son of Queen Elizabeth by a private marriage with the Earl of 
Leicester, and was the rightful heir tothe throne of England. The 
Queen admitted to him, he said, in a fit of anger, when he was 
sixteen years of age, that she was his mother, and that she had 
espoused Leicester secretly in the Tower during their joint confine- 
ment previous to her accession. For political reasons the youth was 
confided to Anne and Nicholas Bacon to be educated, the Queen 
being determined never to own him. To have breathed a word of 
this would have involved his certain destruction, so Bacon—acting 
himself, presumably, as a compositor—confided it to the First Folio 
Shakespeare, 


Bacon SAID TO CLaim AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLays. 


OMANCE or mystery did not end here. Bacon was not the 
only offspring of these secret nuptials. Essex was his 
younger brother. During his stay in Paris Bacon was the favoured 
lover of Margaret of Navarre, eight years his senior, the wife of 
Henri IV. Steps were taken with a view to her divorce from the 
monarch and her marriage with him. In this romantic attachment is 
found the suggestion of “ Romeo and Juliet,” which he long after- 
wards wrote in order to commemorate it. As the biliteral cypher 
supports the word-cypher, it follows, if we accept what is now 
advanced, that we must in very sooth attribute to Bacon the whole 
of Shakespeare’s plays, as well as Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy ” 
and other works of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Mr. 
Mallock has prosecuted his own researches with a certain amount of 
success, though many of the letters continue to baffle him. He 
holds it, however, to be almost inconceivable that multiplied co- 
incidences such as these can be the work of chance, or that they can 
originate otherwise than in the fact that “in certain pages a biliteral 
cypher exists.” 
A REJECTION OF Bacon’s CLAIM. 
HAVE set the matter timidly and inadequately before my readers, 
but there shall be no timidity in my utterance concerning it. 
With regard to Bacon’s birth and adventures, I will leave the matter 
to the decision of better scholars than myself—and such abound. 
That Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays isan ideaI scout. At the risk 
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of being classed—justly, in this case—with those who will not believe 
though one come from the dead, I reject the idea with scorn and 
mirth. Internal evidence alone disproves the possibility. Some 
day, when further developments arise, I may discuss the matter from 
this point. In spite of all the evidence of cypher experts and pro- 
fessors, I say that if, directly or indirectly, Bacon claims the author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s plays, Bacon is an unveracious braggart. 


THE Hoopoe. 


CARCELY a month passes without bringing with it a record of 
the wanton destruction of bird life by self-styled sportsmen or 
naturalists, who, instead of doing penance for their iniquities, boast 
in the local newspapers of their skill—or shall I say their prowess? 
Among occasional visitors to our shores, which but for the Cockney 
sportsman would become a permanent habitant of our woodlands, 
is the hoopoe, one of the loveliest of European birds. I use the 
term “Cockney” advisedly, since the man guilty of shooting creatures 
of this class, though he be a resident in the country, and even a holder 
of broad acres, is, so far as sport is concerned, a Cockney at heart- 
Once more I hear of a hoopoe which was seen in Norfolk, and once 
more a man, who by his address should be a country squire, has shot it 
and uttered a crow of triumph in the local paper. No long time 
previously a Lancashire clergyman (!) was guilty of a like atrocity, 
and was deservedly called over the coals for his crime. A resident 
now in towns, my opportunities of secing rare birds are few, and half 
a century has past since I have seen a hoopoe, once almost a familiar 
object. From naturalists I learn that persistent efforts are made by 
the bird to settle here, and that the result is in every instance a 
failure. In the case of women whe seek to deck themselves in the 
feathers or the carcasses of birds I have learnt that appeal is hope- 
less. Vanity is one of the cruellest of passions—perhaps the 
cruellest of all—and our Jde//es dames are almost all dames sans 
merci. Acollector or a sportsman is, or ought to be, a man, and 
not wholly inaccessible to reason or humanity. I would fain, then, 
appeal to him not to denude our country of all bird life except such 
as by rapidity of propagation defies extermination. The hoopoe 
is a friend to the farmer, and is guiltless of the crimes with which 
he is charged. What is most needed is that country people should 
receive some elementary instruction in natural history. An even 
better remedy would be more’ stringent laws for the protection of 
bird life. But, alas! our legislators are, as a rule, on the side of the 
destroyer. SYLVANUS URBAN. 








